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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 


THE HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 


Of all mythologies, that of the Hindoos is probably the most 


interesting, as it is historically the most important. By it we 
obtain a key to the meaning of those Greek and Roman myths 
which form an important portion of our art and literature; in it 
we have the only elaborate and complete system of polytheism 
enshrined in a written shape in all its stages. Moreover these 
writings are worthy of our study for their own sake as art, as 
well as for the religious history contained in them. Yet they 
are little read and less understood. Before entering on the main 
central system of Aryan Polytheism, I must premise that here, 
as elsewhere, the ancestral worship had not been extirpated. 
The Pitaras, or fathers, were still adored in the Vedas, and have 
hymns addressed to them like the other gods. Neither do we 
find that animal and plant worship had disappeared. The 
study of this portion of Hindoo religion is very interesting; but 
my altogether limited work will only allow me, to-day, to speak of 
their Polytheism in its stricter sense. The principal deities are 
gathered together in the Adityas, who correspond to the deities 
of the Norse, and Olympic gods of the Greeks. As tothe clas- 
sification we now have no better guide than the oldest of Vedic 
commentators Yaska, who says: “‘ There are three deities, Agni, 
whose place is on the earth. Vayu or Indra, whose place is in 
the air, and Surya, whose place is inthe sky.” The latest of 
these worships was no doubt that of Agni, the Fire. This god 
is represented as a red man with thin lips and short arms, riding 
the ram, with flames issuing from his mouth. He lives with 
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men. He is the priest of the house who rises before the’ dawn, 
the messenger between gods and men, who takes up the hymns 
and oblations, and brings down the gods to the place of sacrifice; 
he is the mediator. He lives in the two pieces of wood that 
produce fire by friction. His mother cannot nourish him, he is 
fed on clarified butter; in later developments he embraces all 
the creation in his being; he is fire in the sacrifice, lightning in 
the air, sunflame in the sky, he is Agni-Surya-Vayu. And this 
brings him into direct contact with Vishnu, who is of subordi- 
nate importance in the Veda, but afterwards completely replaced 
Agni. “ Vishnu” in the Rig “strode over the south region of 
the earth; Vishnu strode over this [universe]; in three places 
he planted his steps. * * * * Vishnu, the unmanageable 
preserver, strode three steps.” This to me means that the 
sacrificial fire, which is a dwarf at first, in three steps takes pos- 
session of earth, air and heaven; this fire being but the mere 
altar fire lit by Agni himself in the early morning. The usu- 
ally adopted interpretation that Vishnu is the sun and that his 
three steps are his rising, his culmination at noon and his set- 
ting seems to be very forced and artificial. Moreover the com- 
mentators Sayanacarya recognized in Vishnu the god of three-fold 
manifestation, Agni, Surya, Vayu, that is Agni himself, A 
closer comparison of Vishnu as represented in the Rig with 
Agni confirms this. Vishnu established the heavens and the 
earth; Agni stretched them out; Vishnu contained the world in 
his three strides. Agniis the swift messenger who in the repre- 
sentations of him has been less? Vishnu with Indra made the 
atmos phere wide, stretched out the world, made the sun, dawn 
and fire, and received the homage of Varuna. Agni stretched 
out heaven and earth, formed the sun, made all that flies, walks, 
stands or runs. All the gods do homage to him. I cannot see 
any reason for making Vishnu a sacrifice, nor do his pictorial 
representations do so; they make him a black god dressed in 
yellow with four arms holding a club, a quoit, a conch-shell and a 
lotus, and he rides on a gander, the lightning-bird. This last 
trait is surely conclusive as to Vishnu’s nature. 

Another fire deity is Tvashtar. His nature and character are 
universally admitted. He is the Hephaetus, the Vulcan, the 
Tubal Cain of the Veda. He sharpens the axe for Brihaspati 
and forges the thunderbolts for Indra. A third fire deity is 
Savitar; he is not the Sun, but the golden sun-glow before sun- 
rise. He is golden eyed, golden handed, golden tongued. His 
chariot is drawn by white footed steeds. His golden arms 
stretched out in supplication, reach across the sky. He is prayed 
to to conduct the souls of the departed to the abode of the 
righteous. He is therefore a horizon god, who passes to both 
worlds, the under and the upper, and is certainly not the sun in 
his strength. He is like Agni the son of the waters (Apam 
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napat); the other gods follow him. He is evidently a sunrise, not 
a sun god. 

A fourth deity of this class is Pushan. He is like Savitar, 
usually reckoned as a sun god. I strongly differ from this. If 
he is to be reckoned as a sun god then all the gods may be so; at 
any rate all the Adityas who are in the Brahma Purana identified 
with the sun. Pushan in the sky beholds the whole universe, is 
the guide of travelers, the protector of cattle. He is the para- 
nymph of marriage ceremonies, is constantly traveling, especially 
as the guide of the spirits of the dead to the next world. He is 
the Hindu Hermes; the Twilight. The identification of Hermes 
with the Wind has misled some mythologists as to the nature 
of Pushan. At the funeral ceremonies of the Brahmins, these 
words are sung: “May Pushan convey thee onward on thy 
distant road. May Savitar place thee where the righteous abide!” 

- Closely connected with Pushan are the Asvins; indeed some- 
times they seem to be identical with him. They have one wife 
in common, Surya, daughter of Savitar, but Surya is also beloved 
of Pushan, and is given to him by the gods. Surya is Pushan’s 
sister, hence Pushan is the son of Savitar. Surya is in fact merely 
a weakened reflexion of Savitar, the sun glow; and all the day- 
break gods the Twilight, the red Dawn, the golden Sunrise, 
form an inseparable group. The Asvins are the earliest light- 
bringers of all. They are the peep o’ day preceding the Dawn, 
They ran a race with Soma (who is here clearly the moon and 
not the planet of that name), for the hand of Surya. They are 
connected with marriage like Pushan. 

And yet one more deity belongs to this group — Ushas the 
Dawn. She 1s almost the only goddess, who has distinct per- 
sonality in the Veda. To her the most poetic hymns are 
addressed there, and in the hands of Professor Max Miiller she 
has grown into the prototype of mostly all the Greek goddesses, 
I believe this to be a mistaken idea, and that most of the Greek 
goddesses are fully correlative to Hindu gods. Nevertheless, I 
do not wish to understate her importance, and if I say little 
about her now, it is because her meaning and character are un- 
disputed. It is through her, the ever young, that the worship- 
pers are awakened, and the sacrificial fires lighted. The souls 
of the departed go to her or to Savitar. She is the friend of the 
Asvins, the wife or mother of Surya, the lord of Agni, the sister 
or mother of the night. 

Of this group of fire deities, Ushas and the Asvins, although 
largely worshipped, and Agni still more so, never attained ad- 
mission into the group of the Adityas. ‘This indicates that these 
gods of sacrifice, so closely connected with ancestor worship, 
were displaced by the storm and sun deities, and in spite of the 
abundant popularity of their worship, were never placed by the 
priesthood on a level with them. It is true that Vishnu, Tvash- 
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tar, Prithivi and Savitar were alternately placed in the twelve 
gods, but they were the last four in the list, and did not form part 
of the earlier group of eight, still less of the earliest group of six. 
It was from this fact that Hephaesus (Tvashtar) got his name 
Yavishtha, the youngest or last admitted. He was certainly not 
the youngest in any ordinary sense, and when they were ad- 
mitted it was only as a form of sungod. In the Brahma Pur- 
ana, after a list of the twelve deities, many of whom could not 
possibly originally have been sun gods, we read: “These are 
the twelve splendors of the sun, the supreme spirit, who through 
them pervades the universe.” This throws a flood of light on 
other mythologies, but at the Egyptian shrine the sun is the 
supreme lord of all. It is clear that the earliest worships, such 
as those of Ptah, the fire,and Chnum, the water, have been 
assimilated to the sun eclipse, although we are unable to have 
them in a separately existing independence. | 

I must now pass to the consideration of the storm gods. The 
most important of these is Indra. Indra, Agni and Surya ob- 
tained precedence over the other gods by sacrifice; and the 
number of hymns in the figure addressed to Indra and 
Agni, shows that of the Asvin, the two popular gods were 
those two, however the priesthood might advocate the wor- 
ship of the Sun. In a climate where the Sun’s heat is to be 
dreaded, where the absence of rain is the greatest of curses, 
next to the hereditary worship of the sacrifice, comes the ado- 
ration of the Rain and Thunder, the Storm gods. The wor- 
shipers of Indra claimed for him the title of twin brother of 
Agni. His great enemy is Vitra Drought. Intoxicated with the 
Soma drink he rushes like a bull on Vitra also, and the strag- 
gling clouds meet, who restrain the rain from falling. He is su- 
premely the thunder god; he developed into his present form 
after the separation of the various branches of the Aryan stock, 
as his name shows, which is peculiar to India, and is connected 
with the word India, sap, drop, 7. e.soma sap and rain shower. He 
has appropriated functions which originally belonged to Dyaus, 
as is evident by comparisons with the Greek and Latin correla- 
tions of Dyaus, viz., Zeus and Jupiter. He has therefore strictly 
no correlative in other deities, but his followers, the troops of 
Maruts, the pounders are reproduced in Marsand Ares. These 
Maruts are sons of Rudre, who is of little import in the Veda, 
though in the latter worship he developed into the dreadful 
Siva, the destroyer. Vaya, the wind god, is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Maruts on the one hand and from Indra on 
the other. Heis sometimes called Marut, and is identified with 
Indra by ancient commentators. Vaya most nearly corresponds 
with Odi, or rather corresponds with Dyaus. Veda and 
Rudra do not attain a place in the Adityas, Indra does; some- 
times under his name Gorkra and Purandara, sometimes in his 
proper name. 
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The other storm, Aditya, is Parjanya, the rain cloud. There 
is little, if any, distinction between him and Indra; he is, how- 
ever, distinctly separated from him in the lists; in several of 
them he replaces Vivasvat, who is in my opinion identical with 
him... This is so unlike the general opinion that Vivasvat is the 
sun, that it may be worth while to examine it more closely. 
From the Sutopatra Brahman, it appears that Aditi had eight 
sons. But there were only seven whom men call the Aditya 
deities, for she bore the eighth Martlanda undeveloped into 
any distinction of shape. The Aditya = said: If in his nat- 
ure he does not resemble us, it will be fatal, come let us shape 
him. The pieces which they cut off him and threw away be- 
came an elephant. He whom they so shaped was the Aditya 
Vivasvat. From the Brahman Rig Veda, it appears that he 
was twin brother to Indra. Again, Matanisvan is the messen- 
ger of Vivasvat when he brings down Agni from heaven. In 
the Rij von 69-20: May the shaft of Vivasvat, the poisoned ar- 
row not strike us before we are old. In x 17:1. Ivashtar 
makes a wedding for his daughter. The whole world assem- 
bles. The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Vi- 
vasvat disappeared. They concealed the immortal bride trom 
mortals. Making one: of like appearance, they gave her to 
Vivasvat. Saranya bore the two Assims, and when she had 
done so she deserted her first twins. In the Nimkta, xii, 10, we 
are further informed that Saranya in form of a mare was fol- 
lowed by Vivasvat in form ot a horse and bore to him the Assims. 

The previous horses were-Yama and Yami.* The son of the 
Subtituted Savares was Manu. Max. Miiller says, Vivasvat is 
the sky, Savanya the dawn, Yama and Yami, oe and night. 
Dr. Muir says, “ Vivasvat is the firmament expanding to the 
light through the approaching light,” Savanya is the “ dark and 
cool air heated and set in motion by the approach of the rising 
sun.” Sir G. Cox says, Vivasvat is the sun. I do not in the 
least understand the interpretation of these gentlemen and very 
likely my own may to some seem equally unfounded. It has, 
however, the merit of explaining certain corrected Greek and 
Norse myths. The parents of Yami and Yama are in R. V. 
X. 10, said to be the Gard horse Apyé Yosha, the Cen- 
taur and his watery wife. I donot see how these can be any 
thing but the thunder cloud and the mist. This explains the 
horse forms of Vivasvat and Savanya and the cognate myths 
of Ixion and Nephele. The horse Cronus and Philyra, the horse 
Poseidon and Demeter Erinys, who is plainly Savanya; which 
in turn cast light on the birth of Castor and Pollux Helen and 
Ciytemnester the offspring of Zeus and Lida; Zeus in this 
story being disguised in a cloud-shape as a swan is not appear- 
ing in his majesty as the Heaven. 





* In my essay on myths in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, January 3, 1883, p. 10, 
1. 4, read Mara for Yama and Yams. 
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These two Adityas, Indra and Vivasvat, form the concluding 
twin pair of the list of the eight children of Aditi, the remaining 
six are Sun and Light deities. 

The first pair of twins produced by Aditi were Dhatri and 
Aryaman. Dhatri, the creator, is but slightly noticed in the 
Veda; but in one list, and that probably the earliest, he is re- 
placed by Daksha. In Rig x, 72, 4, we read Daksha sprang 
from Aditi and Aditi from Daksha. Roth says that Daksha 
means spiritual power and Aditi eternity. Max Miller says: 


‘¢ Aditi is the visible infinite, visible by the naked eye, 
The endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the sky.” 


Muir says she is ‘“a_ personification of universal all- 
embracing nature;” others say she is the sky, and some 
later Hindoo writings identify her with the earth. It is 
of great importance to get true views on this point as Max 
Miiller’s whole theory hinges on it. I confess my absolute ina- 
bility to reconcile the reciprocal generation of Daksha and Aditi 
with any of these theories. It is noticeable, indeed, that this 
the most remarkable thing known about these devices is quietly 
shelved by modern meg ee It stands in the way of their 
metaphysical solutions. But if any thing is clear it is that only 
some rhythmical or constantly recurring phenomena, such as 
Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Birth and Death, or the 
like, can be symbolized by this pair of deities. I have no deubt 
that Day and Night, Light and Darkness, was their original 
meaning. Dhatri or Daksha will then be the creative Day, Aditi 
the Night. How the idea of Infinity is connected with 
that of Darkness is too well known to any one who has 
been afraid of the dark in his childhood: Now the same 
idea is connected with the earth as being the only thing 
recognizable in truth when the heaven is shut out from 
sight is clearly illustrated by the Greek  god- 
desses Leto and Demeter, who indifferently occupy the same 
place among the Olympic deities. The husband of Aditi is 
Aditya or Casyapa. To completely understand his position, we 
must remember that there is another form of this principal pair 
of deities, viz.: Dyaus and Prithivi. From them all the gods 
are said to have sprung, as the Adityas from Casyapa and 
Aditi.. Dyaus, the universal parent and creator, as Dhatri 
(Daksha) is. But no one doubts that Dyaus-pater is the same as 
the Zeus-pater, Dies-pater. Jupiter, the Heaven father, or Day 
father, and Prithavir is the earth. There can be nowlittle diffi- 
culty in recognizing the innate connection between Dhatri, the 
creator, Daksha, the day, Casyapa Aditya, the husband ofAditi, 
Dyaus, the day sky, on the one hand, and that between Arza- 
man, the dark, Aditi, the night, Prithavir, the earth, on the other. 
These are all but slightly differing aspects of the same concept. 
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Most intimately connected with this pair are the two next twins 
of Aditi, Mitsa and Varana. Mitsa scarcely ever is mentioned 
alone, and both .of them continually are associated with Arya- 
man. In many texts these three are spoken of as if they were i 
all the Adityas, Mitsa noted in the day, Varana in the night. 
Mitsa is the bright blue sunlit dav, Varana the starry, cloudless 3 
night sky. They differ from Dyaus and Aryaman in the ab- oa 
sence of clouds. But in the latter developments of Hindoo — 
mythology, when the heavenly bodies were supposed to float 
shipwise on an aerial sea, while this sea was inclosed with the ig 
P world-surrounding ocean that had not been penetrated by man 4 
nor Varana, the god of the star sky, became the god of the ie 
ocean like the god Poseidon. The remaining pair, Amsa and # 
Rhaja, are of much less note in the Vedas. There seems to be oe 
‘uncertainty in regarding Rhaja as a sun-god. ‘I would regard : 
Amsa as a moon-god, as being the nearest twin brother of the 
sun. The great sun-god, however, is never mentioned by name. 
Lonpon, G. B. 5 G. FLEay. 




















THE ANCIENT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Translated by Rev. WENTWORTH WEBSTER, Basses Pyrenees, France. 






The only region in South America which has a continuous 
history is that of which the present State of Peru is the centre. 
The one incontestible early date in the history of Peruis the arri- 
val of Francesco Pizarro at Guayaquil. There he heard of the em- 
pire of the Incas, and resolved to conquer it. This was in 1524 
under the Inca, Huayna-Capac, who died the following year. Ac- 
cording to information which seems incontrovertible, and which 

results from the chronology established by Velasco, the most 
trustworthy historian of these countries, the sum total of the 
regnal years ot Huayna-Capac (fifty years) and of his two pre- 
decessors, Tupac-Yupangui (thirty-six years) and Yupangui the 
Great (thirty-nine years), forms a total of one hundred and fif- 
teen years; so that the duration of the so-called government of 
the Incas, during which Peru was under a despotic communism 
begins in the year 1410 of our era. 

We remark that beyond this date we fall into a mythological 
period which includes two or three personages who are merely 
personifications of ideas. The first, dating backwards, is a so- 

called Pachacetec, whose name signifies jubilee, or a chronolog- 
ical century. The second, called Viracocha recalls a certain 
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divinity, or rather a divine'manifestation which became incarnate 
in one of the Incas, Garcilasso de la Vega attempts to group 
round these names some events, which are far from filling up the 
one hundred and ten years which he attributes to them. The 
first, at least, of these two names must be suppressed, as has 
been already done by Balboa, Oliva, and even by Montesinos. 
There still remain seven Incas whose reigns give a total 
which carries us back to the year 1257 of our era, the final date 
of the pretended reign of Manco-Capac, who himself is but an 
allegory of the period of formation. Such is the true duration 
of the dynasty of the Incas, and this is proved by various lmes 
of arguments. 

The most important of th@se sovereigns is Mayta-Capac who, 
in the year 1230, made the conquest of the country of the 
Aymaras, that is to say of the chain of mountains called the Szerra, 
which extends to the south of the valley of Cuzco; this is the 
seat of government. This chain which contains the highest 
mountains and plateaux of the new continent, has in its center 
the celebrated Lake of Titicaca, whence the Incas claim their 
origin, and the islands of which contain their principal monu- 
ments. To the south of this lake, in the most elevated part of 
the plateau, the army of Mayta-Capac found the ancient city 
of Tiahuanaco which the few inhabitants of the country asserted 
had been abandoned for 150 years; this takes us back to the 
date 1170, long anterior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Incas. Cieza de Leon, a young scholar whom Charles V 
had ordered to make a journey of exploration in the territories 
of the Incas, visited Tiahuanaco about 1545, and he found there 
the tradition still existing of the expedition of Mayta-Capac, and 
even of the impression which these monuments had produced 
on his companions. 

The first observation to be made is that the works had been 
suddenly interrupted by some unknown catastrophe, for the 
buildings have remained unfinished, and many blocks of stone 
are only half cut ; but no one, either at that epoch, or since, has 
been able to tell who were the artisans. In the journey which 
he made in 1833, Alcide d’Orbigny re-discovered these ruins in 
the same condition in which Cieza de Leon had described them. 
The publicity given to these discoveries excited the cupidity of 
the countrymen of Bolivar, to whom the ruins of Tiahuanaco 
now belong. They were used as a public quarry whence the 
government of Bolivia extracted materials for the construction 
of churches, and private persons for their houses. Statues 
were easily pared down and formed into rollers for the fabrica- 
tion of chocolate. Never has barbarism caused so much de- 
struction as the pretended civilization of these degenerate 
descendants of the: Spaniards. In 1846 Castelnau could still 
see a part of these remains, but in 1873 Squier found only those 
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left the size of which had happily defied the skill of the work- 
men of the country. If there still exist two colossal statues, 
two great monolithic doors, and some enormous sculptured 
blocks, it is only because these masses resisted all the attempts 
of the inhabitants of La Paz to blow them up with gunpowder. 
It is evident that this people are descendants of a country which 
was colonized by the Vandals. 

Squier, when he saw what remains of these ruins of Tiahuan- 
aco, was transported with the greatest enthusiasm. This cele- 
brated traveler, who had visited all the curiosities of the New 
World, did not scruple to explain that these remains are 
superior to all else that America possesses, and perhaps, adds 
he, to the most admired remains of the whole world. This is 
going a little too far. Nevertheless, we may grant that the 
buildings of Tiahuanaco were the finest of all America, and that 
the masonry is as perfect as anything that can be found else- 
where. It is a mistake to attempt to compare this masonry and 
these methods of construction with those of Greece, Etruria 
and Rome. The Greeks employed generally a method which 
consisted of squared blocks of white marble, fitting perfectly 
without mortar, and joined together on the inner side by clamps 
of copper. At Tiahuanaco they are not squares but great 
blocks, usually sculptured in intaglio, a practice absolutely un- 
known to the Greeks. It is true that mortar is replaced by 
clamps; but in addition the superposed blocks are bound together 
by a bar of copper, which is let in vertically to the whole height 
of the wall. The Etruscans and Romans built with equal and 
symmetrical blocks, and they employed cement or mortar to 
bind them together. Onthe contrary, at Tiahuanaco the blocks 
are of the largest possible dimensions, cut at a very acute angle, 
and laid immediately one over the other without the least trace 
of cement. Lastly, there is one special characteristic of these 
buildings, it is the employment of piers, not as with us formed 
of pillars built up, but monoliths, each side of which-is cut 
out to receive the head of the nearest block, which fits into it 
like a tenon in a mortise. This system of construction is abso- 
lutely unique, and resembles none of the classical methods 
already pointed out, and still less those more ancient methods of 
the Pelasgians, the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. 

The great difficulty is to know whence came the builders 
and the materials of these monuments. It is useless to seek in 
a southerly direction; all our attention will be directed to the 
north, from the shores of the Lake Titicaca to Mexico. The 
materials are not found on the spot; they do not exist there, but 
are met within quarries either to the west of the Lake Titicaca, 
or on the shores of the Lake Umayo which is in the same 
district. This first indication may put us on the right track; 
but it does not tell us who were the marvellous engineers who 
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knew how to transport in one block the wonderful pieces which 
contemporary savages are quite incapable of lifting, and who 
have covered them with sculptures so delicate that we really 
know not with what style of art the bas-relief of the principal 
door of the temple can be compared. What was the object of 
the building of ‘Tiahuanaco? What use could all this be put to? 
Situated at 4,200 metres given by Markham 12,156 meters 
(13,779 feet 6 inches), Tiahuanaco is uninhabitable for six 
months of the year; it is therefore a dream to seek there the 
capital of an empire of the Aymala which has never existed, 
and the capital of which, in 2 | case, would be found in the 
habitable regions to the west of the lake, and particularly at 
Hatum-colla, which was in fact the capital of a district. We 
must acknowledge then that Tiahuanaco was but a place of 
pilgrimage resorted to in the summer season only. It results 
therefore that the suspension of the work, and the abandonment 
of the locality are not the issue of a simple conquest or of a dis- 
placement of political power, but are doubtless the conseauences 
of an invasion of barbarians which rendered the country hence- 
forward uninhabitable. It is necessary at once to clear up this 
important point. 

Since the voyage of circumnavigation of Dumont d’ Urville, 
in 1839, the identity of the inhabitants of Polynesia (the Archi- 
pelagos of Gambier, and the Society Isles), with those of 
the southern foint of South America, who are known under 
the name of Patagonians, has been admitted by all. From cer- 
tain indications, which we cannot dwell upon here, it may be 
supposed that the emigration would date back to 600 years be- 
fore the above cited date; and by straining the calculationsa 
little we arrive very near to the date of the abandonment of 
Tiahuanaco. Now, among the traditions of Peru, there was a 
memory according to which the Peruvians formerly inhabited 
Tucuman, and the banks of the River Pilcomayo, whence they 
had been expelled by an invasion of barbarians. The fact is so 
much the more probable because the Peruvians are of the same 
race as the Araucanians who anciently possessed Chili, and who 
now inhabit the southern parts of the Cordillera. Relating to this 
tradition, Santa Cruz Pachacuti, the national historian, but a 
fervent Catholic, has thought himself bound to make it coincide 
with the commencement of our era, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity of identifying the Apostle St. Thomas with the mythical 
personage Tounassa, whose history M. Castaing has related in 
the legend of the white man. (Archives of the American Society.) 
In his opinion the abandonment of Tiahuanaco is connected 
with the retreat of the Peruvians, or more correctly of the 
Quichuas, driven out of Tucuman by the Patagonian Theuel- 
ches and others,, and who took refuge first on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, and afterwards in the valley of Cuzco. 
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The true Aymalas had, however, preserved the western shore 
of the lake. Their city andtheir buildings have no connection 
with those of the Incas, or even with those of Tiahuanaco. Cer- 
tainly the Aymares have always been skillful masons, and it is 
beyond doubt that they were the artisans who made the best 
works of the Incas, but their monuments have an entirely dis- 
tinct character. We do not speak here of the Chu/pas or tombs 
raised high above the ground; a description has been given of 
them by M. de Sartiges, minister of France, and by M. Castaing 

(Zhe Architecture and the Arts of the Ancient Inhabitants of Peru) 

at the International Congress of Ethnographical Science in 1878. 

There is nothing like them, either in Peru or elsewhere, unless it 

is perhaps in the country of Tunis. 

Our attention is particularly attracted to the collection of 
monuments united in the peninsula of Sillustani, bathed by the 
waters of the lake of Umayu. Squier does not hesitate to 
declare that what he calls the Sun circle of Sillustani is “so like 
the Sun circle or Druidical circle of England, and of several 
other countries of northern Europe and of Asia, that the differ- 
ence can hardly be distinguished.” Such is not the opinion of 
M. Castaing. The stones of the Cromlechs are isolated and are 
fixed directly in the earth; whilst those of Sillustani are joined 
together so as to form a wall, and they rest upon a foundation 
of masonry. In any case, they resemble nothing in Peru or in 
America, and they do not give the key to the origin of 
Tiahuanaco. 

Going northward we find in the neighborhood of Guayaquil 
and of Quito the ancient kingdom of the great Chimu, which 
is entirely covered with constructions of a different character 
from those of Peru. We meet there with enormous tumuli 
pierced with burial caves, sometimes divided according to sex 
and age; with immense palaces only the foundations of which 
remain; with prisons which are a model of the cellular system; 
with halls entirely covered with inextricable labyrinths, with a 
facing of stucco reproducing the designs of mats and shawls; 
with vaulted chambers which were incrusted with ornaments 
of gold and silver. All these wonders were the products of an 
art which had its centre in these districts, and which seems to 
date back to the Xth Century of our era. In fact, according to 
the information gathered by Velasco, the kingdom of Quito, 
and of the great Chimu had lasted 550 years, that is to say, 
from 925 to 1475, the epoch of their annexation to Peru. These 
works were attributed to a race of men from the north and who 
were called Caras, and who had wandered for about 200 years 
before fixing themselves. We must then place the first appear- 
ance of the Caras about the middle of the VIIIth century of our 
era; their earliest work consists of the wells hollowed in the 
rocks which are still to be seen at Point St. Helena to the east of 
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Guayaquil. We know that the word Cara signifies man, and 
by extension, warrior; some attempted to derive Caribe, and 
prem: from this word, although there is no evident relation 
between these races and the Caras. The Peruvian traditions 
represent these latter as formidable giants, vicious, but skillful 
artists, especially in cutting the diamond. 

To resume the study of the Peruvian regions furnishes the 
following dates: 


Arrival of the Caras, artists and builders VIIIth Century. 
Markham’s Establishment of the Kingdom of Quito Xth Century. 
dates are. Abandonment of Tiahuanaco id.  XTIth Cent 

1021 Commencement of the period of Manco-Capac ; we esate ss 
1062 Foundation of the Empire of Incas by Sinchi-Rocca, 1257 
1162 Expedition of Mayta-Capac to Tiahuanaco 1320 
1400 Communistic organization of Titu-Yupanqui-....... 1410 
1526 Death of Huayna-Capac 1525 


All the other dates of South American history depend more 
or less on these, whose exactness has just been established 
above. 

A. CAISTAING, 
Secrétaire Général, 


- de la Société-Américan de France. 
47 Avenue, Duquesne, France. 





MARVELOUS CURES AT EPIDAURUS. 


Epidaurus was the most famous seat of the worship of Aés- 
culapius in antiquity, and it was thither that the Romans during 
the third century B. C. in time of pestilence sent an embassy to 
convey the god to Rome; and from the same ancient seat the 
rites were carried to Pergamus, Cyllene, and many other points. 
Strabo (378) says that the temple is always full of suppliant 
invalids and of consecrated tablets upon which the cures were 
inscribed; and to the latter custom Pliny attributes the founda- 
tion of medical science. Pausanias, in the second century of our 
era, has the following note (ii. 27): 

“Within the precincts (of the temple at Epidaurus) there 
stand six slabs (they were more numerous in former days), upon 
which are inscribed the names of men and women who have 
been cured by /#sculapius, and the malady also with which 
each suffered, and how they were cured. The inscription is in 
the Doric dialect.” , 

These stele differed from the ordinary tablets erected by 
individuals, as may be inferred from these passages; and we 
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now know that they contained a collection of many individual 
records of former years, probably renewed by the priests from 
tablets going to decay, or from the traditions of the temple, if 
some were not manufactured. 

In previous numbers of the ANTIQUARIAN, mention has been 
made of the excavations which the Archeological Society, of 
Athens, was conducting on the site of the temple at Epidaurus. 
In the last number of their Ephomeris for 1883, the account of 
their discoveries is continued by P. Kabbadias, who has charge 
of the work. As they were digging about seven metres from 
the north wall of the temple they came upon a long building, 
in which they hit upon the wall of a mediaeval house. On tak- 
ing down this wall they found more than twenty pieces of in- 
scribed slabs built into it, nine of which, on being fitted together, 
formed a slab nearly complete: the others also fitted together, 
but did not supply the whole, and the inscription is accordingly 
withheld from publication at present, in hopes that it may be 
. completed by further excavations. The entire slab on being 
read was perceived to be, beyond doubt, one of the very stelz 
referred to by Pausanias. It records about twenty marvelous 
cures, nearly all of which are furnished with a short caption to 
indicate the subject-matter. The record is so unique and opens 
so fresh a page in ancient life, that we do hot hesitate to give it 
nearly entire. It may be classed as one of the rare cases in the 
desert-land of inscriptions. Its dialect is Doric as Pausanias 
said, and its language is simple and natural in the extreme. 
Some of its pictures are idylic in their vividness and simplicity, 
and the whole may be ranked as a production of no mean lit- 
erary merit: 

‘ “GOD. GOOD FORTUNE. 





* CURES PERFORMED BY. APOLLO AND A2SCULAPIUS. 


“ Cleo was with child for five years. This woman being now 
with child five years came to the god as suppliant and slept in 
the Abaton (Temple Dormitory), and as soon as she had gone 
forth from this and the temple grounds, she gave birth to a boy, 
who immediately washed himself in the fountain and walked 
about with his mother. Meeting with such good fortune she 
had inscribed upon her offering: 

“* Not at the size of my tablet wonder, but more at the marvel. 
Cleo for five long years was bearing the weight of her burden. 
Till in the temple she slept, whence as mother she went.’ 

“A three years’ child. Ithmonike of Pellana came to the 
sanctuary for offspring, and when she lay down to rest she 
saw a vision. She thought she asked the god that she might 
become pregnant of a daughter, and A#sculapius replied that 
she should be so, and if there was anything else she desired it 
should be granted her; but she answered that she wished noth- 
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ing more, Afterwards having obtained her prayer, she carried 
the child for three years, and finally went to the god as sup- 
pliant for delivery. On lying down to sleep she saw a vision; 
she thought the god inquired if she did not have all she had 
asked for, for she had said nothing abcut delivery, although he 
had asked if she wanted anything else and said he would grant 
it; but now as she had come at last as suppliant fer that, he 
promised that it should be with her as she prayed. Going out 
then from the Abaton, as soon as she was without the sacred 
grounds she gave birth to a daughter. 

“« A man with the fingers of his hand paralyzed, except one, 
came to the god as suppliant; but on seeing the tablets in the 
temple he became skeptical of the cures and ridiculed the in- 
scriptions. However, he lay down to sleep and saw a vision. 
He thought that he was playing dice in the temple, and as he 
was about to make a throw the god leaped upon his hand and 
straightened out his fingers. When the god had stepped off, he 
seemed to bend his hand together himself, and then extend his 
fingers one by one. When they were all straightened out, the 
god asked him whether he still disbelieved the inscriptions on 
the tablets in the sanctuary. ‘No,’ he replied. ‘ Well then, 
fear not because you were incredulous before; that you may 
have faith for the future, be it unto you as with the believing.’ 
At day break he went forth whole. 

“One-eyed Ambrosia from Athens. This woman came as 
suppliant to the god, and while talking about the temple, ridi- 
culed some of the cures as incredible and impossible — that the 
blind and halt should be cured simply by being visited by a 
dream ; but on lying down to rest she saw a vision. She thought 
that the god stood by her and said that he would indeed cure 
her ; but in return she must consecrate in the sanctuary a pig of 
silver, as a memorial of her stupidity. Saying this, he parted 
the eye that was diseased and poured in some lotion. At day- 
break she went forth whole. 

“A dumb boy came to the sanctuary as suppliant for his voice. 
When he had performed the initiatory sacrifices and done all 
that was customary, the attendant of the god, looking at the 
father of the lad, said, ‘ Promise within a year, if you obtain 
that for which he is present, to offer the proper sacrifices for 
the cure. Suddenly the lad exclaimed, ‘I promise,’ and the 
father in astonishment bade him speak again. He did speak 
again, and from that time was cured. 

“ Pandarus, a Thessalian, having letters branded on his brow. 
This man when asleep in the temple saw a vision. The god 
seemed to him to tie his own fillet over the brands, and to bid 
him when he is out of the Abaton to take off the fillet and con- 
secrate it in the temple. Day dawning, he awoke, removed 
the fillet, and found his brow cleared of the marks. The fillet 
he consecrated in the temple. 
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“ How Echedorus received the letters from the forehead of the 
same Pandarus in addition to his own. This man _ having 
received money from Pandarus, to make an offering to the god, 
went to Epidaurus on behalf of him who had given him the 
money, and in his sleep sawa vision. The god seemed to stand 
by him and ask if he had any money from Pandarus. If so, he 
should deposit it as an offering in the temple; but he denied 
that he had received any such thing from him. However, if the 
god would make himwhole, he would get a likeness of him 
painted, and consecrate that. Then the god bound the fillet of 
Pandarus upon his brands, and bade him when he was gone 
forth from the Abaton to take off the fillet, wash his brow in the 
fountain and look into the water. When day came, he went 
forth from the Abaton, took off the fillet, from which the letters 
had now vanished, looked down into the water and saw that his 
brow had acquired the brands of Pandarus in addition to his 
own. 

“ Euphanes, a boy of Epidaurus. This one slept in the temple 
because he was a sufferer from the stone. The god seemed to 
him to stand by and say, “ What will you give me if I make 
you whole?” He replied, “Ten dice.” The god burst out 
laughing, and vowed he would cure him. When day came, he 
went forth sound. 

« A man came to the god as suppliant, with one eye so far gone 
that it had eyelids only and nothing beneath them but the empty 
sockets. Now some of those in the temple spoke of his folly 
in thinking that he would receive his sight, when his eye had 
no existence whatever, only a cavity. However, a vision ap- 
emg to him in his sleep; he thought the god boiled some 

<ind of a drug, and then drawing his lids apart poured it in. 
At daybreak he went forth with his eyesight completely re- 
stored. 

“ A drinking cup. A slave carrying his master’s baggage was 
journeying to the sanctuary. As he was approaching the 
Dekastadion, he fell down, and on arising opened his pack and 
looked at the shattered articles. When he saw that the cup 
with which his master was accustomed to drink was broken, he 
was in great distress, and sitting down began to put the shards 
together. Thereupon a wayfarer, observing him, exclaimed, 
‘You unlucky fellow, why are you trying to put that cup to- 
gether so fruitlessly? For not even A:sculapius or Epidaurus 
could make that whole.’ Hearing this, the slave put the pieces 
together into his pack and proceeded to the temple. When he 
had arrived he opened the pack, took out the cup, and found it 
whole. He told his master all that had been said and done, and 
the latter, on hearing it, consecrated the cup to the god. 

“ Aeschines, after the suppliants had already gone to rest, 
climbed a tree and peeped over into the Abaton; Sut losing his 
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balance he fell from the tree and struck his eyes upon some 
palings. Being badly injured, and becoming blind, he went to 
the god as a suppliant, and after a night’s sleep was cured. 

“ Euippus carried a lance-head six yearsin his jaw; but when 
he had fallen asleep in the temple, the god drew out the lance- 
head and placed it in his hands. At daybreak, he went forth 
with the lance-head in his hands. 

“ A man of Torone that had leeches. This man saw a vision 
in his sleep. 1t seemed to him that the god, having cut open 
his breast with a knife, took out the leeches, gave them into his 
hands, and then sewed up his breast again. When day came 
he went forth with the creatures in his hand, and was cured. 
He had swallowed them by a device of his step-mother, who had 

ut them into a porridge for him. 

“ Hermodicus, of Lampsacus, paralyzed in body. The god 
cured this man while he slept, and commanded him, when he 
Went out, to carry as large a stone as he could to the sanctuary; 
and he brought the one that lies in front of the Abaton. 

“ Nicanor, who was lame. As he was sitting still in the day- 
time, a seeming youth snatched away his staff and fled. Leap- 
ing up he gave chase, and from that day was cured. 

« A man had his toe cured by a serpent. This man, suffering 
severely from a tormenting ulcer in his toe, was brought out at 
daybreak by the attendants and placed upon a seat. Thereupon 
sleep fell upon him, and a serpent issuing from the Abaton, 
healed his toe with his tongue, and when he had done this he 
glided back again into the Abaton. The man was cured when 
he awoke, and declared that he had seen a vision; he thought 
that a young man of beauteous form applied an ointment to 
his toe. 

“ Alcetas, of Halice. This man being blind had a vision; the 
god seemed to him to approach and open his eyes for him so 
that he saw tne trees in the precinct plainly. At daybreak he 
departed whole. 

“ Heraeus, of Mytilene. This man had no hair on his head, 
but abundance on his chin. Feeling ashamed because others 
ridiculed him, he went to sleep in the temple, and the god an- 
ointed his head with a preparation and make his hair grow. 

“'Thuson of Hermione, a blind boy, had his eyes licked in the 
day-time by one of the dogs about the temple, and departed 
cured,” 

In all these cases the cure is produced at once by the appear- 
ance of the god in a dream, or through his agents. The ser- 
_ is the universal, the dog a common emblem of this deity. 

is justice may punish the wicked, as in Aristophanes; but his 
forgiveness is ever ready to the unbelieving and the foolish. 
He enjoys a joke with a keen zest, and well deserved his epi- 
thets of “the kindly,” “ the gentle,” “ the philanthropic,”— char- 
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acteristics which are imprinted upon his features in art, where 
he is usually represented as a bearded man, rarely as a youth. 
The cures recorded upon our tablet, then, are all miraculous 
faith-cures, and must have acted powerfully on the imaginations 
of the invalids as they were read day after day with longing 
hopes. It is commonly stated that the patients came to learn 
the proper remedies from the godin dreams, so that these might 
be applied afterwards. That seems to represent a stage more 
rationalistic when the miracle was hardly looked for. In our 
tablet the age is one of miracle only, and the natural inquiry 
arises, when were these cures performed. The epigraphic evi- 
dence of the stone itself points to the third century B. C. as the 
approximate date of its inscription, but Kabbadias cites from 
ippys of Rhegium, the historian who flourished about the 
fifth century, a story which is also found related upon the sec- 
ond tablet mentioned above; and Pausanias (ii. 361) speaks of a 
town Halice, near Hermione, which was utterly deserted in his 
day, but he proves its earlier existence by citing “the Helicean 
story” which he had seen on a slab at Epidaurus — the veritable 
slab which we now possess, and Alcetas is the person involved. 
All this proves that the cures recounted in this slab, at least 
in the main, were handed down from a much more ancient pe- 
riod, though the age of faith cures is confined to no time nor 
country. Kabbadias adds another inscription from late Roman 
days of quite another class, resembling, in fact, those referred 
to by Pliny. A certain M. Julius Ppellas, of Mylasa, in Caria, 
recites the cure wrought in his case, which was a bad dyspepsia 
that attacked him at intervals. He“ was often sent for by the 
god when the attacks came on,” and while in gina cn the 
voyage, was warned not to get into a passion, as dyspeptics are 
prone todo. Whenhe arrived at the temple the remedies were 
prescribed to him in his dreams, and he followed out a regular 
course of diet and exercise. At the outset he is required to lie 
covered up for two days, probably fasting. Befote his meals 
he is to eat bread and cheese, celery and lettuce. He must 
bathe himself without the assistance of the attendant, though 
he must pay him his fee; he must exercise runing, take bits of 
citron steeped in water; use swings in the gymnasium, sand in 
wrestling; walk about without sandals before going to the bath; 
pour wine into the warm water for bathing, and take milk with 
honey. One day when he drank it without-the honey the god 
reprimanded him, and insisted that he should use the honey to 
cut the milk. Finally, he must use salt and mustard, and for a 
headache gargle his throat with cold water. After pursuing 
this course fo: some ten days, the god told him to set up this 
inscription in all gratitude, and he then departed a well man. 


2 
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In reference to all these cures, it is proper to state that they 
were ridiculed in their day. 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of Plutus, represents wealth as a 
blind old man who has been discovered by a certain Chremylus, 
and is led by his discoverer to the temple of Aesculapius at 
Athens, that his sight may be restored and he may be rendered 
capable of choosing his residence among honest men, instead of 
groping about as he usually does, and attach himself to any per- 
son he may chance to fallin with. The proceedings in the tem- 
ple and the method of cure are minutely described by the slave 
who accompanied his master Chremylus on the service. 

“Tn the first place,” he says, ““we took him down to the sea 
and gave him a bath. Then we went to the sanctuary of the 
god, and when we had Offered our sacrifice of cakes and burned 
them on the altar, we laid Plutus down to sleep, as is customary, 
and we all spread our blankets near by.” 

“Were there any other suppliants of the god?” 

“Yes, a certain Neoclides, who is blind, but outstrips all that 
have eyes, in cozening. and cheating. And there were many 
others besides, with all sorts of complaints. But when the serv- 
ant of the god had extinguished the lights and told us all to go 
to sleep, and if any one heard any noise he must keep still, we 
all lay down in due order. For my part, I was not able to go 
to sleep; a pot of porridge standing a little way from the head 
of an old woman murdered sleep for me, and I was seized with 
a holy longing to creep up to it. Just then, looking up, I espied 
the priest snatching off the cakes and figs from the consecratede 
table; and then he went round to all the altars to see if a single 
cake was anywhere left, and when he had made sure, he en- 
shrined them all in his wallet. I, too, thinking there was a deal 
of sanctity in this sort of business, started for the pot of por- 
ridge.” 

“You dare-devil, didn’t you fear the god ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, lest he with his fillets and all might get to the 
pot of porridge before I did. Forthe priest had taught mea 
lesson. Now, the old woman, when she heard the noise I 
made, put out her hand, but I hissed like a snake and gave her 
a bite, so that she drew her hand back quickly and covered 
herself up again in great terror. I was not long then in mak- 
ing way with the greater part of the porridge, you may 
believe; but when I was full I darted back.” 

“ But did the god not come to you?” 

“ Not just then, and when he did I covered myself up in fear, 
and he went about diagnosing all the cases with great precision. 
Next a boy set near him a stone mortar and a pestle and a small 
case.’ 
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“ But how did you see all this, you rascal, when you say you , 
were all covered up?” 

“Why, through the holes in my blanket, and there was plen ty 
of them, by Jove. Well, first of all he began to mix some 
salve for Neoclides, throwing in three heads of Tenian garlic; 
then he brayed some assafcetida and squills, diluting the whole 
with the sharpest of vinegar, and then rubbed it into the pa- 
tient’s eyes, turning back the lids to give him all the benefit. 
Neoclides, leaping up with an execration and a roar, tried to 
run away; but the god burst out laughing and said, ‘ Lie here 
now with your eyes well plastered, that I may cure you of your 
tricky obstructions in the Assembly.’ ” 

“ How patriotic and wise the god is.” 

“ After that he sat down by Plutus, and in the first place he 
touched his head, and then taking a clean napkin wiped his 
eyes, and Panacea covered his head and his whole face with a 
red cloth. Then the god whistled and two large snakes darted 
out from the shrine, and creeping under the cloth licked his 
lids, as it appeared to me. And before you could swig ten 
cups of wine, Plutus rose up with his sight restored. I clapped 
my hands with joy and waked up my master, while the god 
' disappeared within the temple and the serpents with him.” 

That this is intended as keen satire, especially upon priestly 
methods, and indirectly upon the wonderful cures attributed to 
the sanctuaries of A=sculapius, is easy to see; but it was hardly 
to be expected that after the lapse of some twenty-three centu- 
ries we should suddenly light upon a priestly memorial which 
not only would boast of such cures, but would point trium- 
phantly to their testimony to silence all ridicule, whether from 
the Aristophanes of comedy or the Aristophanes of daily life. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, iy A. C. MERRIAM. 
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TRIBES OF THE NORTHEAST BORDER. 










In our last article we began a survey of the Hill Tribes of 
India at the eastern extremity of the Assam valley, and thence 
turning north and west, skirted the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
until we found ourselves on the confines of Bhutan. There still 
remain to describe in this part of India some interesting tribes 
which had in like manner secluded themselves in the mountain 
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region forming the southern border of the valley. We also 
promised to speak of the tribes which had made their home in’ 
the lowlands, and had as a consequence given up many of their 
savage characteristics. Let us then cross the valley in a south- 
westerly direction, and mount the highland at the point where 
it overlooks the plains of east Benga!. This region, known as 
the Garo Hills, lies between 25° 57’ 18’’—-25° g’ 20” north 
latitude, and go° o’ 10’’ —g1° east longitude, and has an area 
of 3653 square miles. Here has been settled from time im- 
memorial the tribe which has given its name to the district, and 
which numbers about 100,000. A few thousands more have 
found their way down to the adjoining provinces of Goalpara, 
Kamrip, and Maimansinh. The Garos are one of the most 
primitive tribes of the great Thibeto-Burman family, and belong 
to that branch of it called Kachari. Since they are able to give 
no account of any migration to their present abode, and are 
shut in on three sides by an Aryan population, it seems probable 
that they were among the earliest settlers of India. Although 
the existence of the tribe and something of its character became 
known to Europeans in the last century by traffic with those 
who ventured into the plains, yet the people, as they were in 
their native hills, were imperfectly understood until the Govern- 
ment took charge of them in 1868. A military expedition into 
the hills in 1872-73 resulted in the submission of the tribe to 
British authority and the making of a complete survey of their 
country. 

The Garos are divided into three sub-tribes — Atong, Abengya 
—Achik — and these into clans. In physical appearance they are 
decidedly unprepossessing. They are rather below thc medium 
height, but stout, and capable of enduring great fatigue. They 
have high cheek-bones, eyes obliquely set, large ears, thick lips, 
little or no beard, and a dark, brown complexion. The clothing 
of both sexes is of the scantiest, consisting usually of a waist- 
cloth, a little larger for the women than for the men. A small 
blanket of cloth, made by beating out a species of bark, is 
sometimes carried in addition. The women are able to weave 
and dye their cloth, but it is of a coarse texture. What is lack- 
ing in dress is made up in ornaments, which are worn in profu- 
sion on all parts of the body. They are especially fond of 
piercing the lobes of the ears and enlarging the apertures by 
appending heavy weights. Should the cartilage be broken, it is 
considered a mark of beauty. Their homes are much like those 
already described in this region. They are usually built on a 
side-hill with an angle to the slope, being supported on props at 
the lower end, in order to keep the level. They are about fifteen 
feet wide and fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in length. The 
interior has one or more small apartments partitioned off as 
sleeping rooms for the girls and married people of the household, 
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but the space is chiefly in one large apartment where are the mud 
fire-places, and where most of the domestic operations are per- 
formed. The boys and unmarried men sleep in the morang, 
or bachelor’s hall, which is also used for the transaction of 
public business. The Garo men spend their time in a rude cul- 
tivation of the soil, in which they are assisted by the women, 
in journeys to the market towns at the foot of the hills, in war 
and idleness. Their mode of agriculture is called ;hum, and 
consists in clearing and burning a patch of jungle and seeding it 
inthe ashes for a couple of years, when it is abandoned for 
another spot. The only instruments used are the dag, or hill- 
knife, an ax, a hoe and a sharpened bamboo stake for making 
the holes, into which the seed is thrown. The Garos are little 
skilled in the mechanic arts, being able to make, besides the 
coarse cloth mentioned above, a little rude iron work, some 
rough pottery and wicker baskets. They depend greatly upon 
barter with the people of the plains, giving cotton of an inferior 
quality, lac, wax, india-rubber and other jungle products in ex- 
change for domestic animals, salt, weapons, and a variety of 
manufactured articles. | 

In former days war was an important part of a Garos’ o¢écupa- 
tion, but the strong arm of government has done much to pre- 
vent the outbreak of disorders. In case one member of a clan 
is injured, all the other members take it up as a common insult, 
and unite to seek the life of the offender or of one of his rela- 
tives. Ifthe aggrieved party is unable to get revenge, he hands 
down the grudge to his children, and thus feuds between clans 
are sometimes perpetuated for generations. The usual weapons 
are a spear, sword, bamboo shield, and a stock of panjies, or 
sharpened bits of bamboo, which are stuck in the ground to 
wound the feet of pursuers. The Garos are not nice about 
their tood. Besides the usual domestic and wild animals, which 
are eaten skin and all, frogs and snakes do not come amiss. A 
dog fed to repletion with rice, and then killed and roasted, is es- 
teemed a great delicacy. Milk alone is held unfit for use, as 
being an excrement of the cow. For drink rice-beer is swal- 
lowed in enormous quantities, and every house has its brew-tub. 
It has a pleasant, sub-acid-flavor, and is mildly intoxicating 
Marriage with the Garos is generally an affair of inclination 
but is peculiar in that the maiden has the privilege of “ popping 
the question ;” for the young man to do so would be considered 
an insult to the girl’s clan, to be atoned for by a generous feast, 
oreven by blood. When proposed to, he is not at liberty to re- 
fuse; in fact all matters pertaining to a Garo marriage seem 
based on the superior rights of the female. The bridegroom is 
taken to the house of the bride with the same display of force 
and feigned reluctance which is elsewhere characteristic of 
the bride. The married couple live with the wife’s parents, 
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and the husband becomes a member of her clan. In casea 
mother-in-law becomes a widow, her son-in-law is, under certain 
circumstances expected to marry her also! Children belong to 
the clan of their mother, and property always descends in the 
female line. The wife is practically the head of the family, is 
relieved by her husband of the heaviest drudgery, and enjoys 
much real consideration. Polygamy, though allowed with the 
consent of the first wife is not generally practiced. 

When a Garo dies, his body lies decked out in his best apparel 
until the relatives have had time to assemble, when it is burned 
and the ashes are buried near by within a little bamboo struc- 
ture. Within or near this.are placed food and other articles for 
the convenience of the soul in its journey to the spirit land— 
supposed to be Chikmang, a high peak near the southeast cor- 
ner of their country. It is a curious fact, noticed also in other 
parts of the world, that cooking utensils are first droken, thus. 
causing them to pass into spiritual forms, in which way alone 
they can be used by the deceased. Dogs are killed to track out 
the path for the soul, and formerly in case the deceased was a 
chief, slaves were dispatched to attend their master. Bengalis. 
were in great request for this purpose, and head-taking expedi- 
tions kept the people of the adjoining plains in constant alarm. 
A rude wooden effigy of the dead is set up in the verandah of 
the house, and some families can point with pride to long rows. 
of these portrait mementoes of departed ancestors. If a man 
has been killed by a tiger, his shade sometimes appears to his. 
relatives in a dream, urging them to change their names lest the 
tiger find them out. Some men have the power to change 
themselves before death, into the form of a tiger or other ani- 
mal. 

The Garos are said to believe in a Supreme Deity, whom they 
call Saljang, and who manifests himself in the sun. They do 
not trouble themselves to worship him, since he is too benevo- 
lent to require propitiation. Their chief concern is to keep the 
peace with a host of minor spirits, to whose capricious will they 
owe their good and evil fortunes. They have no temples nor 
images of their gods, but before each house bamboo poles are 
set up, to which are tied fillets of cotton or strips of cloth, be- 
fore which they worship. Similar objects are stuck along the 
foot-paths in order to frighten away demons. Their worship 
consists in the presentation to the spirits, of pigs, fowls and other 
domestic animals, the flesh of which is afterwards eaten by the 
villagers. The Garos have priests, but the office is not heredi- 
tary, and may be assumed by anyone who has the requisite 
gifts. The duties of the priest are to perform certain rites at 
births, weddings, and other festivities, but especially to act as 
physician; for, since all sickness is due to the possession of the 
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sufferer by some demon, exorcism is the only rational means of 
cure: 

The Garo language, of which there are several dialects even 
within this limited area, structurally considered, lies on the 
border between the monosyllabic ond. agglutinative divisions of 
speech, and deserves attentive —— t has never been written 
by the people themselves, but has been printed in both Roman 
and Bengali characters by missionaries for translations of the 
Bible and other rdligious works. The language has adopted 
many Aryan words, which is not strange, considering how 
closely the Garos are invested by an Aryan population. We 
have a brief grammar by Keith, and a Garo-English dictionary. 
The Garos bear in general a high character for frankness and 
truthfulness, so far as they have not been corrupted by inter- 
course with the people of the plains. Their oaths are taken 
with peculiar solemnity, and are seldom broken. 

Following the border ranges directly eastward we come to the 
district known as the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Its limits are 26° 
9’ 30"— 25° 8’ 28" N. lat. and g1° 9’— 92° §1’ 30” E. long., and 
its area is 6,157 square miles. It contains a population of about 
170,000 souls according to the census of 1881. The western 

art of the district is occupied by the Khasias, while the Jaintia 
Hills are the home of a closely allied people called Syntengs. 
The characteristics of the two tribes are so much alike that one 
description will suffice for both. Physically, they exhibit the 
Mongolian type —- the flat face, tawny complexion, high cheek 
bones, oblique eyes, and scanty beard. They are small in stat- 
ure, but stout, and have an extraordinary development of the 
knees and calves. The Khasias can give no account of their 
primitive history, save the tradition that they once dwelt in the 
plains, and were driven to the hills by some convulsion of na- 
ture. They first became known to Europeans when the East 
India Company acquired the sovereignty of Bengal in 1765, but 
did not in any way become subject to British authority. It has 
been about fifty years since they came: directly or indirectly 
under foreign restraint. The whole of-the Jaintia and a part 
of the Khasi Hills are now British possessions; the remainder is 
broken up into petty democracies, each btity ae0e by a chief, 
who is appointed by election, but always taken from the same 
family. 

The Khasias are not remarkable either for intelligence or en- 
ergy, and have made little progress in the useful arts. They 
have no fixed standards of measure, and distance is estimated 
by the number of faz leaves chewed, each lasting about half an 
hour. Their dress, though rather more ample than that of the 
Garos, is not woven by themselves. The houses of the poorer 
classes are built with stone, mud, or plank walls and thatched 
roof; while those of the well-to-do are more solidly constructed, 
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and provided with plank floors and a few conveniences in the 
way of furniture. Marriage, which is postponed to adult age, 
is contracted with little ceremony save feasting, and is as readily 
dissolved. The want of issue is a common ground of divorce, 
which is effected by the exchange and throwing away of five 
cowries in the presence of witnesses. The husband usually 
lives with the family of his wife, and all property acquired by 
him in wedlock belongs to her. The laws of inheritance are 
somewhat complicated, but it may be said in #eneral that prop- 
erty descends in the female line. This and the like custom 
among the Garos remind us of the law among polyandrous 
tribes in other parts of India. After death, the ashes of the chil- 
dren and mother are buried in the spot belonging to her clan, 
while the remains of the father repose apart in the ground of his 
ancestors. The Khasias, after burning the dead, deposit the 
ashes under a broad flat stone supported stool-like on short 
pillars, or erect rough monoliths to preserve the memory of the 
dead. This singular custom,.which does not occur elsewhere 
in Assam, is exactly reproduced among the Hos of Central 
India, and raises the suspicion that there may have been some 
ancient connection between the two tribes. 

The religion of the Khasias is of the simple type already 
described, but shows the influence of Hindu ideas, They make 
much of incantations and sacrifices to avert calamities, and are 
particularly fond of divining by the contents of eggs. They 
believe in a future life and in the transmigration of souls, though 
these doctrines do not seem to affect conduct. The language of 
the Khasias and Syntengs, of which there are several dialects, 
differs so much from surrounding tongues that it has been pro- 
visionally set in a family by itself. It is essentially monosyllabic 
with a tendency to agglutination. Grammatical relations are 
indicated for the most part by the simple juxtaposition of words, 
each of which has an independent use and meaning. It recog- 
nizes masculine and feminine, but no neuter gender. The lan- 
guage has no literature, nor written character, but Roman and 

engali type has been used to print translations of the New 
Testament and elementary books into Khasi. We have a small 
but very acceptable grammar with reading lessons and vocab- 
ulary by Rev. W. Pryse, Calcutta, 1855; and it is understood 
that a Khasi-English dictionary is in preparation. 

Crossing the Kapili river, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the Jaintia Hills, we enter the country of the Naga tribes, 
which spread over the remaining border land as far as the east- 
ern extremity of Assam. Before describing this large and inter- 
resting people we will speak briefly of two less important 
tribes which have found homes on their western borders, 

The Mikirs are settled among the low hills along the Kapili, 
on the northern side of the highland. They are peaceful in dis- 
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position and resort freely to the valley to trade. They have a 
fine physique; but are somewhat lacking in courage, and stand 
in dread of theirneighbors. Their houses are built upon plat- 
forms, ten or twelve feet above the ground, and are reached by 
notched poles or ladders, which for greater security are drawn 
up atnight. Their religionis Pagan, but infected with Hindu 
ideas. They are excessively superstitious, and when unable to 
overcome the visitations of disease by the usual offerings, they 
are wont to forsake everything and flee to the jungles. 

The Kakis, who occupy nearly the same region but farther to 
the south, are the only fragments of a large and powerful tribe 
or series of tribes, extending through Kachar and Manipur down 
into British Burmah. They wear little clothing and are exceed- 
ingly filthy in habits. They are great smokers, and like some 
other tribes, are fond of sipping the oil of tobacco which col- 
lects in the bottom of the pipe bowl. They have hereditary 
chiefs to whom they yield obedience. Their notions of a future 
life are unusually clear. It is a state where men are rewarded 
according to their deeds. The angel of death conveys the souls 
of the good, to the gods, where they have every enjoyment; 
while the souls of the bad are subjectected to the worst tortures 
which their imaginations can devise. 

The Négds not only are the most numerous and wide-spread 
of the rude tribes of Assam, but they excite our interest on 
account of their manly qualities. Their country stretches 
from southwest to northeast between the 93d and the 97th 
degrees of eastlongitude. The western portion, where the hills 
approach nearest the Brahmaputra, is known as the Naga Hills 
district, and is under direct British control. The tribes farther 
east are mor2 independent, and their country has never been 
carefully surveyed. The name Naga has been variously derived 
from the Bengali wangta ‘naked,’ the Kachari naga ‘young 
man,’ ‘warrior,’ or from the Sanskrit x@ga ‘ snake,’ thus connect- 
ing them with the serpent worship, once so prevalent in India. 
No precise statement can be made of the number of the Naga 
tribes, but it is said to be not less than thirty, all of whom speak 
dialects, and perhaps we ought to say languages, mutually un- 
intelligible. This diversity of speech, existing sometimes among 
tribes, not more than a day’s journey apart, is quite remark- 
able; and is doubtless in part owing to the broken character of 
their country, and in part also to the state of perpetual warfare 
in which they live. It should be said, too, that since the name 
Naga is not used by the people themselves, but was first applied 
to them by the Assamese, it may include tribes of different 
ethnic connections. 

In the present state of our knowledge, any classification of 
these tribes must be regarded as provisional. Lieut. Col. R. G. 
Woodthorpe, than whom no one has enjoyed better opportuni- 
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ties for studying the Nagas, divides them into Angami and east- 
ern or kilted and non-kilted Nagas. The late G. H. Damant, 
who met an untimely death at their hands, classed them as 
Western, Middle, and Eastern Nagas. In general, it may be 
said that the tribes lying beyond the Doyang river, about the 
94th degree of east longitude, exhibit a likeness to the Singphos 
and their kindred farther east, while those west of that river are 
more naturally connected wih the savage population of the 
mountains to the south of them. The Western Nagas occupy 
a more restricted area than the Eastern, their country lying be- 
tween the Kapili and Doyang rivers (93rd to 94th degrees east 
longitude). The principal tribes are the Rengma, Kachar, and 
Angami. The Sema and Lhota tribes lie near the Doyang, and 
are the connecting link between the eastern and western di- 
visions of this people. The Angami are the most powerful and 
warlike of the western tribes, and have long been a terror to 
their neighbors. The British government has recently estab- 
lished a post in their midst at samaguting, which has had some 
effect in repressing their marauding habits. 

The Nagas have complexions of every shade of brown, flat, 
lozenge-shaped faces and small eyes. Their stature is rather 
above that of other tribes, and thev have a powerful muscular 
development. The Angami are distinguished from their eastern 
brethren by ampler clothing, serving all the purposes of decency. 
Their villages, consisting of twenty to several hundred houses, 
are built on the most inaccessibie spots, and are fortified with 
great care and considerable engineering skill. The sides of the 

ill are scraped and thickly planted with anges. The village 
is surrounded with a wall and ditch, and the only approach is 
by a covered way wide enough for one man at a time to pass 
through. This is close by a heavy wooden door flanked by a 
watch-tower, where a sentinel always stands in time of war. 
The houses are about 50 by 30 feet in size, with ridge sloping 
down in the rear and eaves nearly touching the ground at the 
sides. The space is divided into two rooms, an inner one where 
the family sleep and the grain is kept, and an outer one where 
the cattle are housed and the cooking is done. In the house 
are also stored in baskets and on shelves, quantities of skulls 
and bones, trophies of the prowess of the present owner and 
his ancestors. The Nagas do not marry young, since no male 
is allowed to choose a wife until he is able to make her a bridal 
gift of the skull or scalp of a foe, and has also submitted to the 
process of tatooing, with which these people greatly disfigure 
their bodies. They are satisfied with one wife, who is expected 
to do all the hard work, but is otherwise well treated. 

We have littlé definite information regarding the religion of 
the Nagas, but it seems to consist chiefly in propitiatory offer- 
ings to malevolent spirits. They make much of omens, and 
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when about to start on an expedition, often cut a soft reed into 
slices, and judge of the probable result by the way the slices 
fall. In oe of the dead, the body is taken from the vil- 
lage and suspended from a ‘treedn.a boat-like coffin until it has 
wasted away, when the skeleton is brought ‘backwand funeral 
ceremonies are held. These consist of dancing, feasting, and 
passionate denunciation of the demon who carried off the spirit 
of the deceased. At the conclusion, the remains are burned, 
buried, or preserved in little wooden structures, according to 
the custom of each tribe. The Nagas have no hereditary chiefs 
nor organized system of government. When convened in 
assembly, some influential man is chosen as spokesman, and the 
elders advise regarding the interests of the tribe ; but no author- 
ity is vested in either party. The punishment of injuries is left 
to the parties most concerned, and the fear of revenge seems to 
act as a powerful restraint upon disorder. The principal tribes 
of Eastern Nagas are, from west to east, the Hatigonia, Tab- 
lung, Joboka, Bardwaria and Namsangia. They differ in a 
marked degree from the western tribes, in the scantiness of 
their clothing. In some tribes the men — less often the women — 
wear no clothing except their head, or metallic ornaments. In 
others, the young men assume a loin-cloth at marriage. In 
other respects the general description of Naga customs above 
will serve for all the tribes, though there are numerous vari- 
ations in details. 

We have now come around to the point whence we started 
on our survey of the tribes living on the border of the Assam 
valley. We are strongly tempted to descend the southern 
slope of the highland and visit the kindred tribes whose home 
is ir the mountains south of Assam, but this would lead us too. 
far at present. : , 

It only remains to saya few words concerning the non-Aryan 
tribes of the valley, who have not refused intercourse with their 
Hindu conquerors, and have for the most part adopted their 
civilization. Passing over some inferior tribes, or sub-tribes, we 
shall notice the Ahams, Chutias, Lalangs, Koch, Mech and 
Kachari. We have already (p. 101), spoken of the Ahams. 
They are found in all parts of the valley, but chiefly in the east- 
ern portion. They number about 150,000, and are not distin- 
guishable, except in features, from low-caste Hindu. The 
Chutias are supposed to have entered Assam from the north- 
east, but at what time is not known. They became for a sea- 
son the ruling power, but were driven from lower Assam by 
the Koch, and in upper Assam were reduced to subjection by 
the Ahams in the thirteenth century. They early gave up their 
language and primitive customs. A fragment of their speech is 
thought to have been preserved by a little colony in the dis- 
trict of Lakhimpur, who call themselves Deori Chutia. The 
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Chutias now differ so little from Hindus in physical traits that 
their non-Aryan origin has sometimes been questioned. They 
number about 50,000, and are found mostly in upper Assam. 
The Lalangs, whose home is inthe Nowgong district, are closely 
allied to the Kacharis, and number about 35,000. Thev 
have in part adopted Hindu customs, but are said to have re- 
tained their language, though using Assamese freely. The 
Koch are one of the most important of the tribes, rsa inva- 
ding Assam. They are found in all parts of the valley, and 
spread westward into Bengal where they are represented in the 
little kingdom of Kuch Behar. They number not less than one and 
a half millions, the greater part of whom have adopted Hindu 
usages. A remnant, amounting to 10,000, and living at the foot 
of the Garo Hills, still retain their ancient customs. The Koch 
entered Assam from the west, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
which lasted several centuries, but was finally overthrown by 
the Muhammadans in the west and the Ahamsin the east. The 
Koch are remarkable for their very dark complexion, differing 
in this respect from the other tribes of the valley. Their ethnic 
connections and early history are buried in obscurity. Col. 
Dalton regards them as an offshoot from the Dravidian stock, 
driven out of the Ganges valley by advancing Aryans. Others 
have connected them with the Negritos. The Mechs and 
Kacharis are closely allied branches of a great people who early 
spread over lower Assam and eastern Bengal. They have a 
lighter complexion and more marked Mongolian features than 
the Koch. Some of the Kacharis have become completely 
Hinduized, and have settled down to agriculture in the plains. 
A large portion prefer a home among the low hills at the edge 
of the valley, where they lead a nomadic life, and preserve with 
greater or lesspurity, their primitive beliefs. The Mechs singu- 
larly cling to the marshy and fever breeding jungles at the foot 
of the mountains, which by long habit have become more salu- 
brious to them than the open plains. 

We have now described the most important of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the northeastern frontier of India. Hasty and imper- 
fect as our sketch has been, we trust that enough has been said 
to show that Assam presents an extensive field of almost virgin 
soil for the labors of the scholar. Here one can study religious 
beliefs, social and civil institutions, under most primitive condi- 
tions; and especially the great diversity of languages, which we 
have observed, cannot but furnish valuable illustrations of the 
laws which govern the development of human speech, whenever 
they shall have been attentively studied. 

Bowpo1n CoLLEecE, Brunswick, Me. Joun AVERY. 
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READ BEFORE A SOCIETY AT MILTON, WIS. 


In presenting to this body the results of some investigations 
made during the fall of 1874, among the mounds at Indian Hill 
and at the foot of Koshkonong lake, J naturally feel much em- 
barrassment. My very limited acquaintance with the sciences of 
Archeology and Ethnology, will necessarily confine me to a 
simple presentation of facts and things as they came under my 
observation, leaving you to draw therefrom your own conclu- 
sions. A small party, composed mostly of students, under the 
direction of Pres. W. C. Whitford, of Milton College, were en- 
gaged in the work, spending in all about five days. The first 
works examined are situated on sections nineteen and twenty in 
the town of Fulton, on the right or northerly bank of Rock 
river, one mile below the village of Indian Ford, and three- 
fourths of a mile above the mouth of the Catfish creek. This 
is the locality descrjbed by Dr. I. A. Lapham in “Antiquities of 
Wisconsin,” under the name of “Indian Hill.” The-crest of 
the hill is ninety to one hundred feet above the bed of the river, 
the river bank itself being about thirty feet high and quite steep. 
Here are twelve long mounds or embankments, averaging about 
six feet in width and two and one-half in height, and of varying 
length, the longest being two hundred feet, the shortest ninety 
feet. Ten of them are nearly at rightangles to the course of the 
river. Of the others, one, running parallel with the river, joins 
the lower ends of the two parallel mounds, forming the third 
side of a parallelogram, the fourth, or upper side being open. 
The remaining one extends along the river bank joining one of 
the longer ones at right angles. Near the center of the line is 
what Dr. Lapham called a “dugway.” Although at the 
present time it shows no traces of artificial construction, there is 
nothing in the conformation of the land to indicate that it is a 
natural water course. The area covered by this system of works 
is small, being about three hundred yards in length by one hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and containing something more than nine 
acres. There are additional mounds on the Catfish bottom, 
which are not included in this description, and which do not 
properly belong in this series of works. The soil of the hill is 
quite gravelly, and covered with a second growth of oak. 

We commenced work on the conical mound (marked “A” in 
the accompanying cut Fig. 1). The top of the mound had 
been cut away some years ago by a party who, however, only 
penetrated to a depth of two feet. s we found it, it was six 
feet high and thirty feet in diameter. Beginning at the south 
edge, which almost overhangs the river bank, we opened a 
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trench three feet wide, making the bottom of the cutting on 
the original surface. While this work was progressing, we re- 
moved the loose soil from the top, until we reached the undis- 
turbed material. The earth composing the mound was a dark 
colored, compact loam, apparently identical with the soil of the 
prairie near by. It was very dry, and packed so hard as to 
require the use of a pick-axe. Numerous flint-chips, with an 
occasional arrow- 
head, were found, 
4 mixed with the soil 
near the top, and 
many fragments of 
muscle shells with 
Chany AG . some entire ones. 
a _] The first human re- 
Fig. 1. Mound at Indian Ford explored by W. P. CLARKE. mains were found by 

the party working 
from above, and consisted of three skeletons in a recumbent 
posture, with the heads to the west. ‘The bones were very 
brittle and were removed in fragments. The conformation of 
the crania, and the position of the mound, indicated that these 
interments were of comparatively recent date. 

The trench had been opened for a distanee of ten feet, when 
the first remains at the bottom were noticed. Working with 
care, the outlines of a skull were made out, and after much pa- 
tient labor it was lifted from the bed where it had lain so long. 
It was quite perfect, and appears to be of the true Mound- 
builder type. Proceeding from the head, we uncovered the re- 
mainder of the skeleton, most of the bones being entire. It 
rested on the right side, with the legs flexed. Between the two 
lower lumbar vertebrz, was imbedded a rough stone arrow- 
head, which had entered from in front and penetrated to the 
spinal canal. The earth from the center of the mound was now 
carefully removed, leaving a cavity about ten feet in diameter. 
In this space were no less than seven skeletons. They were 
lying upon the original surface, and were deposited without re- 
gard to order, and it was only with great care that we were able 
to trace out and separate the different individuals. One skull 
was found at a considerable distance from any other bones. 
‘This confused condition of the remains, the entire absence of 
any traces of wooden or stone covering, or utensils of any sort, 
together with the evidence of the violent death of at least one of 
the individuals, seemed to us to indicate a hasty and careless 
interment following some sort of a conflict, in which a number 
were killed. A more complete examination of other tumuli in 
the vicinity might furnish additional data. 

In connection with the skeleton first found, at the bottom of 
the tumulus and under the cervical vertebra was found a piece 
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of reddish sand-stone, mottled with light and dark spots, quite 
smooth and rounded on three sides. The fourth side was bro- 
ken; three-quarters of an inch from the broken end is a small 
hole, drilled from both sides. This stone is two and three-quar- 
ter inches long, one and one-half inches wide and one-quarter 
inch thick, and may have been an ornament or amulet. 

The small mounds at ‘*B” and “C,” each about ten feet in 
diameter and three feet high, were then examined, but were 
devoid of any remains whatever. 

Our next work was at the top of the hill where were two 
large mounds of equal size, being forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. In the center of each of these we sunk a shaft. 
After removing the surface soil to the depth of six inches, we 
came upon remains of fire occupying an area of several feet. 
Ashes, charcoal and burned stone were found in abundance, 
with a few fragments of charred bone, and the underlying earth, 
to the depth of several inches, was burned quite hard. An 
arrow-head and a harpoon-point of a dark colored stone were 
found in one of these mounds. We carried our excavations to 
the bottom of the mounds, but found nothing more. 

Returning to the: foot of the hill, we made a partial examina- 
tion of the tumuli “f” and “g,” each of about the same size as 
the one first opened. 

The one marked “f” was, indeed, identical in construction 
with that first examined, and it contained also, the two deposits 
of human remains, one at the top, the other at the bottom. 
They were, however, much decayed, and we were unable to re- 
move them in good condition, The last mound opened was 
the one marked “ g,” and it was only opened to the depth of 
two feet, where the bones of an Indian were exposed. This 
: mound, unlike all the 
Gross Section of Mound “A. 7 \eee others examined,was 
composed almost en- 
Yip, tirely of gravel. 

MIMO Mp : Darkness interrupted 


Se SR ee ee ee 


——t SS our work here, and 

G— Pit of bohed clay containing °2 sheltins. circumstances have 

three a prevented us from 

Fig. 2. resuming it. We 

thus made an exam- 

ination, more or less complete, of seven of the mounds at Indian 

Hill. Three of them proved to be tumuli, two sacrificial, and with 

regard to the remaining two, we found no evidence as to their use. 

As complete an observation as possible was made of all the 

crania found, and a very general agreement noticed in the con- 

formation of all those taken from the Jdottom of the tumuli. 
Those from the upper deposit were of the Indian type. 

There are remaining a number of mounds, west of those 
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shown on the map, which have never been disturbed, and which 
may furnish something of interest to the future investigator. 

Information gained from various sources, together with a 
superficial examination made some twenty years since, by Presi- 
dent Whitford, led us to make our later investigations among 
the works situated on sections six and seven, in the town of 
Milton, an interesting locality,and one that seems to have been 
overlooked by Dr. Lapham. 

Beginning at the west line of the town, one-half mile above 
Newville, or Goodrich’s Bridge, the works extend in an easterly 
direction, along the Rock river, and the high shore of Lake 
Koshkonong, for the distance of a mile, to the point of land 
known as Stony Bluff, or Kinney’s Point. Not only are they 
far more extensive than those at Indian Hill, but the mounds 
are, many of them, much larger. The accompanying map, No. 
2, locates only forty of the conical mounds comprising that por- 
tion of the works of which asurvey has been made. Eastward 
of this are many more, and a number of embankments, some of 
them of great length. 

A portion of the works are in cultivated fields, and the height 
of the mounds has been materially reduced by repeated plow- 
ings. Here the flint-chippings, fragments of pottery, some of 
it considerably ornamented, arrow, spear and harpoon points, 
scrapers and axes are found in abundance. A number of pieces 
of native copper have also been picked up here. 

Our first work here was 
the opening of a mound 8 
feet high and 40 feet in diam- 
eter (See Fig. 2) by means 
of thetrench. The material 
of this mound was the or- 
yy @ , id dom surface soil, mixed 
BU eaeaee with which were numerous 
CASS STETION OF THE CENTER OF Mouna'sAF2OTOFNEHNONONG LAKE. rocks, some of large aIze. 

. A- Bal sunkak coer am A black oak 12 inches in 

é kav of Re aC paulder .diameter grew upon the top. 

state carte Ss ltt At the center of the mound 

; our excavation revealed a 

i cavity in the natural soil, 5 

feet long, 31% feet wide, and 1% feet deep. The earth com- 
posing the sides and bottom of this pit was baked quite hard, 
as was that immediately above it, the heat having been suffi- 
cient to change the limestone, mixed with the soil, into quicklime. 
In the east end of the cavity was the skeleton of an adult, in 
the west end that of a small child. The bones were so much 
decayed, and so broken that we could save nothing of value. 
The mound “b” w7s next opened. It is within a few yards of 
the river, and had an altitude of thirteen feet, and a diameter of 
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seventy-five feet. Wesunk a shaft five feet wide by eight feet 
long in the center. The material of which itis composed is iden- 
tical with the soil of the river bank at this point, being a black 
loam with a large proportion of sand. It had mixed with it an 
immense quantity of the muscle-shells, two varieties of “ Unio,” 
which are abundant in the river. 

At the depth of twelve feet a deposit of ashes was encoun- 
tered three to four inches in thickness, and immediately below 
the ashes was a flattish stone weighing in the neighborhood of 
150 pounds, 

Removing the stone we found many fragments of decayed 
wood or bark, and under these a human skeleton, the bones in- 
termingled with ashes. Neither the bones nor the surrounding 
earth showed any traces of fire, so that the ashes must have 
been brought from some other locality and deposited with, and 
above the remains. Two skeletons were uncovered here, but 
one of which was at all perfect. Part of the bones were, ap- 
parently, nearly dissolved by the action of the alkali. One 
skull from this mound, although much broken up, I have re- 
stored sufficiently to make some measurements and photographs. 

The measurements of this skull, and the one from Indian Hill, 
are appended hereto, and are as follows: 


Skull from Indian Hill: 


Inches. 
Longitudinal diameter 7.07 
Parietal diameter - - 5-31 
Frontal diameter = - - . 3.40 
Vertical diameter : - - - : - 5-95 
Occipita-frontal arch, (from nasal depression to foramen magnum) 14. 
Horizontal circumference - - - - : 19.80 
Greatest transverse diameter (being through the temporal region) 5.48 
Cubic capacity - - wth ae - - 67.5 
Facial Angle - - - - - - 78° 


Skull from foot of Lake Koshkonong: 


Inches. 
Longitudinal diameter 7.25 
Parietal diameter - 5:75 
Frontal diameter - - 4-37 
Vertical diameter - 6.20 
Occipito-frontal arch - 15.30 
Horizontal circumference - 21.22 
Greatest transverse diameter (temporal) = - 5-90 
Cubic capacity - - - . 85. 
Facial angle - - . . 


The prominent supercilliary ridges and the great outward 
sweep of the zygomatic arch, are noticeable in both these crania. 
The smaller one has also the Ossa Wormensia; and the jaws are 
proganthous, the front teeth of the lower jaw shutting directly 
against those of the upper. It will also be noticed that the 
greatest transverse diameter in these skulls is through the 
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temporal region, just above the canal for the ear, while in 
the modern Indian so far as my observation goes, it is through 
the upper portion of the parietals._ We noticed in nearly all of 
the skeletons taken from the bottom of the mounds, the flatten- 
ing of the tibia, mentioned by Dr. Foster and others. 

From this short sketch of our work it will be seen there is 
still an opportunity for extended research at both the points 
visited by us, especially the latter one. Along the shores of 
Lake Koshkonong, there are doubtless 200 mounds as yet un- 
disturbed, and I trust that the coming summer will bring some 
one with time and ability to make a thorough investigation in 

‘that locality. 
MILTon, Wis. W. P. Clarke. 





EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS AS WORKS OF ART. 


THE ATTITUDES OF THE ANIMALS REPRESENTED. 


In studying the emblematic mounds we have thus far 
considered them trom a scientific stand point, having given espe- 
cial attention to their shapes, and by théir shapes having identi- 


fied the animals represented. We now turn to another aspect 
of the subject and propose to consider the mounds as works of 
art. In doing so we shall give attention to attitudes of the 
animals represented and in these find the evidence of artistic 
skill. It is a very interesting fact that the attitudes of the 
animals are presented to us by the mounds in a very life-like 
manner, so that the effigies are exceedingly attractive as works 
of art. The study of the mounds is in fact like a study of the 
animated nature. It not only brings before us the grand di- 
visions of the animal kingdom and suggests methods of classifi- 
cation according to their haunts and habits, which are very 
suggestive viewed in a scientific light, but it brings before us 
the peculiar attitudes and positions of the animals which prove 
attractive to the eye, viewed in an artisticsense. Wedo not say 
that they were intended as works of art, or that the build- 
ers of the mounds were trained artists whose effort was to 
make them artistic, any more than we maintain that they 
were educated _ scientists acquainted with classification 
of science; but this is the fact concerning them, the builders of 
the effigies were both naturalists and artists who were uncon- 
scious of their knowledge and skill, and their works are more 
interesting beeause of their very naturalness. It is one effort 
of art to reach the point of naturalness, so that the expres- 
siveness and simplicity of nature may come forth free from the 
factitious and artificial appearance. Here, however, we have 
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a native art which presents this peculiarity to perfection, 
the skill of the builders having been exercised in the most 
natural way and the objects wrought out by them coming before 
us in the most natural and life-like shapes. It is worthy of no- 
tice that art existed among the primitive races, and that in some 
directions it reached a high degree of perfection, even at a very 
early period. For skill in portraying the animal shapes, the 
primitive artists were even superior to many of the modern and 
trained sculptors and painters. 

We do not need to dwell upon this point, but would merely 
say that the earliest specimens of art in all countries have 
‘abounded with animal figures, and that the period which may 
be considered the child-like age of the race has furnished many 
beautiful specimens of art, showing that there is a natural faculty 
in the human race, which enables men, even when untrained, to 
imitate animal forms. The relics which have come to us from 
rude and uncivilized people often present specimens of carving 
and drawing which are absolutely astonishing. The early 
coins of Greece and Troy contain animal figures; the sculptures of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, also contain the statues of animals, 
which, viewed in an artistic light, are admired by all classes. 
The specimens of pottery, the carved pipes of the mound builders 
contain animal figures. The totem posts, carved boats, and the or- 
namented implements found among the Thlinx keets of the north- 
west coast illustrate the same point. The art of carving animal 
figures reached a high point among these races. The same 
thing is true with the inhabitants of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. ‘The sculptured facades of their palaces abound with ani- 
mal shapes and the carved idols and images present many 
animal figures. One explanation of this is that the native races 
were familiar with animal life, and as they had much imitative 
skill they were able to portray the animals in a natural and life- 
like manner. Another explanation is that the so-called animal 
worship which prevailed among the primitive races, gave them 
a great admiration for animals, and led them to notice and to be 
impressed by the shapes and attitudes of the animals. They were 
—— by them as divinities, and their moods were considered 
to be expressive of the mind of the Divinity and conveyed to their 
superstitious minds great awe and fear. This fact throws light 
upon the specimens of art and animal figures which have come 
down to us from the early and primitive times. A com- 
parison between the carved bone implements taken from the 
caves of Europe with the bone implements found among the 
Esquimaux proves that the primitive races were skillful in drawing 
animal shapes. The same conclusion, we think, will be reached 
by our readers when they come to see how skillful the emblematic 
mound-builders were in the same work. The writer has come 
in contact with native artists at the west, and found that their 
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skill in depicting animals was perfectly natural, and noticed that 
it seemed easy for them to not only draw the shape of an 
animal but to give it an expressive attitude. Travelers and 
early settlers who were in this state while the Indian races were 
still inhabiting it, have also informed the writer that they have 
seen the bark huts or wigwams lined on the inside with animal 
figures, the figures being very life-like and showing that the 
natives had great skill in drawing. We do not consider then, 
that the animal effigies prove any high degree of cultivation, 
even if they are artistic in their shapes, but they are interesting, 
as they bring before us the native artists in all their 
unconscious skill and make us to see how familiar these 
artists were with animal life. We do not think _ that 
there was any set rule by which the effigies were erected or 
that any established order or style of representing the animals 
existed, for everything seems to be perfectly natural, and the 
perfection of the artist is that they were so artless. 

The attitudes of the animals illustrate a point worthy of no- 
tice. The animals come before us as illustrations of animated 
nature and the scene becomes as full of life almost as if the 
animals were restored to the native haunts. Nothing can 
present to us a greater variety nor a more interesting study 
than the effigies do. The several points to which we shall 
refer will illustrate the artistic skill of the emblematic mound 
builders. Our readers will, however, consider that 
this skill is not to be brought before them by pen or 
paper. The descriptions which we shall give are mere hints. 
The skill exhibited by the artists can be appreciated only by ex- 
amining the effigies themselves. There are effigies in existence 
which retain the original shape and symmetry, and such convey 
an idea of artistic beauty which is not given by the ordinary 
specimens. We are aware that many, who look upon the eff- 
gies obliterated by time as they are, and in the midst of the 
works of civilization, fail to see the resemblances to the attitudes 
of animals which we have described, but these descriptions are 
not taken from obliterated mounds, and are not based upon the 
imperfect data with which many come in contact. Familiarity with 
the mounds from childhood has given the writer an idea of their 
symmetry, which few get by passing observation. When we 
speak of the attitudes, we speak not so much from what we have 
seen in any particular locality, but from what we have seen in 
many localities, so that the points which we make are percepti- 
ble to us while they are imperceptible to others. We do not 
consider the descriptions overdrawn. 

I, The first point to which we refer is the variety con- 
tained in the attitudes of the animals. We furnish a series 
of cuts to show how the different animals are made to 
assume a great variety of attitudes. The series might be 
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indefinitely increased, for if there is one thing more percepti- 
ble than another in the effigies, it is this, that the attitudes 
are so varied. We confine ourselves mainly to the land 
animals, and give only a few specimens of these. There is, 
however, scarcely a group of effigies in the state in which new 
attitudes are not perceptible, and we therefore only hint at the 
point, and refer our readers to the mounds themselves as illus- 
trations. The descriptions and figure are based upon an accu- 
rate and careful survey. 

The writer has found by experience that the plotting of the 
mounds by actual measurement, always brings out the attitudes 
of the animals, and has frequently corrected his own drawings 
by a second measurement. We take the bear as a specimen, 
but would say, there are many other effigies which illustrate the 
point even better than the bear. We find that there are five or six 
attitudes in which this creature is represented, each effigy be- 
ing expressive of some attitude which is natural with the bear. 


Fig. 65. Fig. 66. 


The shape of the animal, is natural and life-like, but the attitudes 
exhibit the various dispositions or moods of the bear, showing 
that the artists were familiar with all the habits of the animal 
and were very skillful in representing them. 

Two of these figures are taken from the works of Squier and 
Davis. One was situated in Richland county, and was first de- 
scribed by Mr. R. Taylor. It was fifty-six feet long and twenty 
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Fig. 67. Fig. 68. 





inches high. The second was discovered at Blue River, on 
English Prairie. It was eighty-four feet long and six feet high. 
The third was discovered by Dr. I. A. Lapham. It formerly ex- 
isted at Honey Creek, and represents the bear as in the attitude of 
climbing. The fourth was found by Dr. Lapham, at Otter Creek. 
The effigy does not resemble the bear so much as the other fig- 
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ures, and yet was intended to represent one attitude of the animal. 
The fifth was also discovered by Dr. Lapham, and was found 
by him at Sauk Prairie.* A similar effigy has been discovered by 
the author at Lake Monona. The sixth was described by Dr. De 
Harte. It was found by him on the Asylum grounds, north of 
Lake Mendota. These are all isolated effigies, and cannot be 
said to have any other use than as representations of the ani- 
mals, though it is possible that they were employed as totems. 
The bear was a common totem among the native races, and its 
form was often used in native heraldry to indicate the clan or 
tribal connection of individuals or families. The effigy of the 
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bear placed on the ground near the residence of some chief or 
prominent person, may have represented the totem or clan sign 
of the chief, very much as the totem posts found in the north- 
west coast, and among the Aleutian Islands do at the present 
time. This may also explain the attitudes of the animal as they 
are seen in the effigies. We know that pictures of animals were 
frequently placed on the grave posts, and that the attitudes of 
the animal became expressive of the incidents or events in the 
history of the individual. There are many illustrations of this. 
Schoolcraft has given cuts representing the totems of the Sioux 
and Chippewas. He says: “The grave board contains the sym- 
bolic, or representative figure which records, if it be a warrior, 
his totem; that is to say, the symbol of his family or sirname, 
or such arithmetical or other devices as seem to denote how 
many times the deceased has been in war parties, and how 
many scalps he has taken from the enemy, two points on which 
the reputation is essentially based.” The attitudes of the animal, 
then, were probably significant, and the variety of the attitudes 
is worth noteing on this account. We need only to remember 
thatt he natives had the same love of approbation that civilized 
people have, and if they could not record their deeds by written 
language, they could, nevertheless, make them known by pic- 
tures. We may conclude the animal shape as expressive of 
the clan or tribal connection, and that the attitudes were ex- 
pressive of personal history. The effigy was a totem 








*See Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. I, Plate XLIII. 
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showing the tribal connection, and a symbol: showing what 
divinity had appeared to the chief in his heen, It would also 
represent the legend or traditionary record of the individual, 
and would serve as a sort of picture writing, which to the na- 
tive eye would be expressive of the life, character and history 
of the individual. There are effigies of this kind which were 
placed in the midst of village inclosures. They apparently 
serve no other purpose than to mark the spot where some per- 
son had once dwelt, and where possibly he was buried. 

As anillustration of this point, we would refer to a locality 
near Madison. Here, on the ground formerly owned by Gov. 
Washburn, is what we have taken as the site of an ancient 
village, the walls surrounding the place giving indications to 
this effect. There are at this place various effigies, which are 
scattered over the surface of the ground, without regard to 
their use, either as defense or lookout, giving the idea that 
they may have been totems in front of some habitation. 
Among the effigies so situated is a bear, a bird, two rabbits, two 
lynxs andapanther. See cha 71 and hi Some of these effigies 
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Fig. 71— Panther and Lynx. Lake Wingra. Pret. 

are situated on the edge of a swail, indicating that they were used 
as partial guards, but others, those of the rabbit and hare, are 
situated in the midst of the so-called village. The attitudes of 
the effigies are all of them indicative of a peaceful condition. 

The panther crouches as if at rest, the bird soars in the air, and 
the lynx stands quietly, every effigy having the same expressive 
attitude, the indication being that village life was here enjoyed, 

and the totems of the village were placed at the very doors of 
the houses, as if they were enjoying the security and the vil- 
lagers were themselves partaking of their peaceful mood. 
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The ancestor worship which prevailed, would account for the 
location of the effigy. It was a superstition among the natives 
that the spirit of the dead remained near the grave, and great 
care was taken to appease the spirits and to keep them at peace 
with the living. There was also an endearment which led to 
the placing of the distinguished dead close by the living. A 
sense of protection was secured by the presence of the effigy of 
some prominent person. ‘The emblematic mounds were fre- 
quently burial mounds, and, as such, were at times scattered in- 
discriminately over the surface of the earth. This, then, is the 
first use of the effigy to which we would refer. Confirmatory 
of this we might speak of the great number of effigies which 
are thus found scattered about without any apparent order or 
intent. 
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Fig. 72. Bear and Rabbit at Lake Wingra. 


We take an illustration of this from the survey of Mr. H. N. 
Canfield, who was an early settler in the state, and a great stu- 
dent of the emblematic mounds. He has depicted a group of 
effigies which formerly existed on the banks of the Bara- 
boo River, close by the village of Baraboo. See Fig. 73. 
It is a remarkable group, but has now nearly disappeared. 
It will be noticed that in these localities a great variety of ani- 
mals is portrayed and that the animals are given in a very dif- 
ferent attitude. The four-footed creatures abound here more 
than birds. Among these the most prominent are the weasel 





Note. This cut illustrates the difficulty in getting the attitudes of the effigies. 
The rabbit and the hare are both represented in effigies at this place, but the meas- 
urement and plotting failed in the first instance to give the attitudes of the animals. 
A future paper will contain figures of these effigies measurements, and it will be 
seen from them how skillful the native artists were in depicting the attitudes of these 
animals. The rabbit is so difficult to portray, that Dr. Lapham always failed to even 
recognize the animal. We claim to have recognized the animal by the shape and the 
attitude but we have failed in depicting these in the drawing. 
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Fig. 73. Animals in different attitudes at Rictben. CaNPIELD. 
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and the fox, though the buffalo and panther may be recognized. 
It is noticeable that the weasel is found in more diverse attitudes 
than most other animals.* Perhaps the shape «f the animal 
itself favors this. The author has found the weasel in several 
localities. One on the banks of Lake Wingra, on the Wash- 
burn place. Another on the north bank of Lake Mendota, east of 
the Insane Asylum. Mr. Canfield has located an Indian council 
house in the midst of one group of the effigies, and judging 
from the locality, we should say that it may have been not only 
the site of a council house, with the modern Indians 
as he has described it, but also the place where the 
Mound Builders’ themselves had a council house. The 
arrangement of the effigies on the banks of the stream beneath 
the bluff and near the burial places is worthy of attention. It 
is possible that some significance was given to the effigies and 
that they served as a kind of picture writing, a tribal record 
being given by them as well as the tribal signs. It would seem 
from the number of the tumuli, that these effigies were personal 
totems, and it may be that the attitudes of the animals were 
intended to convey an idea as to the persons who were buried. 
The shape of the animal would give the tribal sign but the 
attitudes would give the personal names. Burial mounds 
have been found having the shape of animals. One such was 
excavated by Prof. Putnam. This was situated at La Crosse, 
and is described by him as having the shape of a turtle. 
Another burial mound having the same shape, was excavated 
several years ago by Prof. Eaton of Beloit College, and Mr. 
Heg, now editor of the Geneva Herald. This was situated 
near Beloit amid a group of effigies, all of which were probably 
burial mounds. This group is prominently situated on the 
summit of a hill overlooking the Rock river, and is not distant 
from the group which may be seen on the college grounds. 
The totemic character of the effigies is one which seems to 
correspond with the habits and customs of the native tribes, 
and is a reasonable explanation of the variety of animal shapes 
and attitudes. One of the most important points in connection 
with the native religion was the doctrine of the spirits of the 





*“NoTtE— The author visited the locality during the summer of 1883, in company 
with Mr. F. W. Putnam and J. Kimball, and discovered a few of the effigies 
in the group, but found that a large proportion had _ disappeared. 
The group represented in figure 73 is on Mr. Remington’s farm, and ad- 
joins the town plot east of Baraboo. A street passes through the group and nearly 
all of the antale have been obliterated. Those who visit the group will notice how 
the line of the street has cut across and taken out the most prominent figures, leav- 
ing only the weasel and the bird. ‘The drawing by Wm. H. Canfield settles the point 
which the writer maintained in reference to the animal intended by one of the 
figures, namely the weasel. It illustrates the fact that familiarity with the effigies 
trains the eye to a quick recognition of the animal intended. We maintain that 
an ordinary surveyor is unfit to enter the field and to give a proper representation 
of the animals. Mr. Canfield is a surveyor, but he is familiar with the mounds, and 
his representations are entirely reliable. 
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dead. The natives supposed that the animals were ancestors 
and that they had great control over their destiny. The totems 
were then expressive, both of tribal connections and of the 
tribal ancestry. Along with this notion of an animal ancestry, 
there was connected another, namely, that of a divinity. The 
animal divinities were supernatural creatures, who ruled in the 
realms of the spirit. They were not only divinities, but they 
were also the spirits of the dead. The doctrine prevailed that 
the spirits of the dead entered into animals or took animal 
shapes. The rudimentary form of all religion, Mr. Herbert 
ps proses! says, is the propitiation of dead ancestors. The custom 
of worshiping the dead was common. One of the most im- 
portant religious ceremonies of the Ojibwas was the feast of 
the dead, in which they kindled a fire at the graves, and 
burned meat as sacrifice to the dead. The Virginians 
‘also worship the manes of those buried in their tumuli. 

There is no doubt then that the presence of the animal effi- 
gies in connection with the burial place was significant of the 
religious faith and that. the custom of erecting these effigies 
sprang from their animal worship. Perhaps this will explain 
the care with which the effigies were constructed. It is re- 
markable with what skill the effigies were shaped. This skill is 
mainly exercised in depicting the attitudes. A soul or spirit 
was thrown into these so that the effigies became very expres- 
sive. The religious faith expended itself upon these works, but 
the faith apprehended the spirit and sought to delineate it in the 
effigy. Animal spirits were worshipped and feared, and what- 
ever could express that spirit had great power over the people. 
There is no doubt then that the attitudes were made to illus- 
trate the spirit of the animal. This gave a naturalness to the 
attitudes. The people were very impressible. The fear which 
they had made them so, even if they were not naturally im- 
pressible. The skill of the artist is in his impressibility and in 
his power in reaching or effecting the impressibility of others. 
The natives were on this account true artists. Just as the religi- 
ous emotions in the times of Raphael and Guido gave such a 
wonderful charm to the face of women, the mariolatry of the 
period having almost apotheosized womanly beauty, so in 
this period of animal worship and demonolatry the religious 
sense gave a wonderful expressiveness to animal shapes. 

The wild sons of the forest were more impressible than we. 
True children of nature, they drank ia the spirit of the scenes. 
Their untutored mind had no knowledge of Divinity, except as 
they saw it in the forms of nature. Ina sense the earth itself 
was a Divinity, just as it was to the ancients, the great mother 
Demeter ruling over all, while the sun, as the father, was the 
over-shadowing power. To them there was a soul in everything; 

every cloud that cast its shadow across the sky, every change 
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that came upon the blue-waved lake, every season that left its 
foot-step in field or forest, was but the varied movement of their 
great Divinity. The smiling meadow, the darkening forest, the: 
rustling leaf, everything in nature was expressive to them. We 
may, however, find the same impression, the scene remains and 
the effigies bring back the animals to people the scene. 

Asa picture of animal life, these groups are worthy of study. 
It is like entering into the haunts of the animals and observing 
them as they move and act in their natural conditions. The 
effigies are not conventional, and do not present the animals in 
stereotyped manner, but a wonderful freedom is displayed. The 
artists have great skill in throwing spirit and life mto the atti- 
tudes of the animals. They are none of them constrained or 
unnatural, but they move before us in all their native force, each 
animal acting out its own disposition, and each attitude having 
some apparent intent before it. It is very interesting to go into 
the midst of these effigies to see how varied every attitude 
is, and how true to nature every shape becomes. The scene 
is alive with animals, every animal being represented in the 
most expressive attitudes. These attitudes both represent the 
natural pose of the animals, either as rampant or crouching, also 
as prowling after or pouncing upon their prey, as either antago- 
nistic in conflict, or as victim and victorious. One sees the birds 
in flight, chased by one deadlier, or soaring peacefully with out- 
spread wings, or occasionally with weary wings lapped and 
lagging; or again as darting through the air. The crane has 
the crook in his neck which the hunter knows to be peculiar to 
the crane; the night hawk swoops in the way peculiar to that 
bird; the pigeon flies with sharp, quick wing; the eagle soars 
with stately measure; the wild geese fly in flocks or follow one 
another in line; the hawk chases his prey with savage bill; the 
king bird hangs close to the weary wing of the long winged 
heron or crane. So too of the other animals; the turtle crawls 
up from the channel of creek or river, and rests on the brow 
of the hill, or stretches neck and tail on its very summit. The 
lizard spreads out his crooked legs and narrow body and taper- 
ing tail; the tadpole almost wiggles before one’s eyes; the bull- 
pout flops his tail, and his crooked body lies panting on the hill; 
the snake twists his narrow body along the ridge; the otter lies 
with snout protruded ready for his slide; the fox creeps 
stealthily; the mink drags his long and slender body along; the 
crawfish spreads his claws, and the skeptical critic stands and 
says where did you see all this? It may be seen, nevertheless. 
The attitudes are indeed the most expressive and important part 
of the animal and forms. Their attitudes were the expressions 
of the spirit of the animals as they were known, but they were 
also expressions of something more. If the mounds had any 
significance this imitation itself conveyed the meaning. 
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It is not possible that all those thousands of claborate and 
massive forms were designed only for the fancy and as a play- 
thing thrown upon the top of the earth. There is too much variety 
and too much expression for this. The attitudes then, had a signifi- 
cance as well as the forms. There was the work of imagination 
in the attitudes, but it was probably an imagination controlled by 
their superstition. We come then to the religious significance 
of the mounds and say, did we know more of this we would 
know much more of the significance of the forms. 

There is one peculiarity about the animal effigies, and that is 
that the artist and the hunter were united in their construction, 
and they present to us animal life in all its natural state, and 
with the very wildness which once existed. This has, however, 
departed, and therefore the picture given by the mounds is the 
more valuable. Sportsmen spend days and weeks upon the 
banks of these lakes, but they rarely become familiar with the 
habits of the animals. A few may come to understand in a 
verv limited extent the habits and ways of the birds, but the 
wild animals have so departed from the region that supreme 
ignorance prevails concerning them. A menagery may bring 
a few animals from distant countries, and imprisoned and con- 
strained as they are, they are looked upon by the crowds. In 
the zodlogical gardens, birds and wild beasts are less constrained, 
but even here we see very little of the true nature of the ani- 
mals. The collection of the animals according to locality, and as 
the representations of the fauna of our country, is a work which 
is becoming of great interest to intelligent persons. One of the 
most attractive features about the Centennial exhibition was 
that in the Colorado building. Here was a collection of the 
wild animals which abound in that state, the animals all bein 
represented as they were seen by the huntress in their natura 
haunts. The collection was prepared by a woman, and proved 
how near to nature’s heart a woman may become when she 
enters into the real spirit of nature. 

The naturalist takes the skeletons of animals and analyzes 
them and dissects but he rarely hunts. Naturalists as a class, 
are not acquainted with the habits and haunts of the animals, 
and are poor in their representation of animal life. They under- 
stand the anatomical peculiarities, and can describe the physical 
structure of the animals, but artists are much better acquainted 
with the attitudes and moods. The native hunters, however, 
were artists as well as naturalists. They differed from modern 
sportsmen in that they became familiar with the very haunts of 
the creatures which they portrayed. They followed the animals 
and entered into their inmost life. Their zeal was expended in 
tracking the animals to their inmost hiding place. The more 
intractable the animals were, the more their ardor was aroused. 
The inmost principle of wildness was understood by them, and 
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corresponded to that of the animal. The mound builder was a 
hunter. He knew all about the animals. There was a sympathy 
between him and the creatures which he depicted. There is no 
doubt that there was an admiration for the very form and atti- 
tude which led to the shaping of the effigies. The effigies are 
of colossal size and have great artistic excellence and original- 
ity. They are unique and true to nature. A sculpture gallery 
is furnished by these earth forms which is unequalled by any 
works of art. We only need to divest ourselves of the impres- 
sions which the fields and houses make, to feel that it is a gallery 
full of life and one which conforms to the scenery. “ The ar- 
tist understood how to translate pose into meaning and action 
into utterance, and selected those poses and actions which con- 
vey the broadest and most comprehensive ideas of the subject.” 
“He not only knows the posture or movement the anatomical 
structure of the animal renders possible, but he knows precisely 
in what degree such picture or movement is modified by the an- 
imal’s physical needs and instincts.” There is a subtle and 
deep meaning to the effigies. At first there is the simple ani- 
mal, too simple to be artistically interesting, but upon further 
study a deeper meaning appears in the attitudes. ‘“ The simple 
animal avouches his ability to transcend any conception of him. 
The instinct and capacity which inform all of his proceedings, 
the sureness and efficiency of his every manifestation are in the 
effigies, but they are concealed froma hasty glance by the very 
perfection of their state. Once seen and comprehended, how- 
ever, they work upon the mind of the observer with an 
ever increasing power. They lead him into a new, strange and 
fascinating world, and generously recompense him.” Very few 
understand what perfection there was originally in these colossal 
shapes, carved out of the earth and covered with the green 
sward. They seem to move under one’s feet. It always seems 
a great pity to have them disturbed. The wear of the elements 
hasa tendency to destroy the sharpness of their outlines, but 
it did not take away from the wildness or naturalness of the 
attitudes. The plow and the spade are the great disturbers of 
nature. The relic hunter is the iconoclast. Utility and curios- 
ity have invaded nature’s art gallery and have made sad havoc. 
The images are many of them destroyed. Artists occasionally 
enter the wild fastnesses of the west, and become familiar with 
the wild animals, that they may become familiar with their 
works. Painting and sculpture have both been devoted to the 
representation of animal figures. Such artists as have given 
attention to'*this line have been admired. The paintings of 
Catlin are known and admired because of their excellence in 
portraying animal life. The government has purchased these 
at great expense-and placed them in the museum, where they are 
sate. The recent review of thestatuary by Kenney, in a popu- 
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lar journal,* has called attention to the beauty which the animal 
figures and attitudes that the animals have when shaped in 
bronze, but here we have in the earth-molds animal figures 
which are life-like and true to nature as any artist can make 
them, and yet we are careless in reference to their preservation 
and their destruction is inevitable. As works of art and pictures 
of the native fauna we think these figures are invaluable, and 
make our plea that they be preserved. 

II. We call attention to a second point in connection with 
the attitude ot the animals. The distinguishing peculiarity is 
that they have a hidden significance, and were expressive of 
the superstitious views with which the people regarded the an- 
imals. 

The significance of the attitudes may not be understood, but 
when viewed in connection with the moods of the animals and 
especially with relation tothe office which they served they be- 
come expressive of a hidden meaning. The moods of the ani- 
mals are depicted in the attitudes presented by the effigies, but 
these moods are expressive of something more. It is interesting 
to go from group to group, and to see how expressive every 
effigy is. If the language or intent may not be read or under- 
stood, the animal attitudes at least prove attractive to the eye. 
The moods of the animals are exhibited — not by a single group, 
for it is seldom that the same attitude is repeated more than once, 
but passing from group to group we see the different moods. 
In this place the effigy presents the animal in a standing posture, 
quiet, symmetrical, and with a poise which is expressive of the 
animal’s strength. In another the creature is in conflict, either 
confronting an animal of the same kind ready for battle or in the 
attitude of conflict, such as would be most natural to the species 
or perhaps as triumphing over the enemy and os it from 
the field. In another place the attitude is expressive of motion, 
every part of the animal giving the idea of fleetness, as if the 
creature was in the midst of a chase. Such effigies are gener- 
ally found in connection with groups which are supposed to 
have been used for game drives. In other places the animal is 
seen in the attitude of prowling, the figure having a peculiar, 
stealthy appearance with the limbs bent and every part strained 
for close attention. In other places, still, the same animal may be 
seen resting, the body and head and limbs all being in a relaxed 
and restful state. In other places the effigy will be seen stand- 
ing guard over the caches which are placed near its head or 
presenting its massive sides as a defense to an inclosure, the 
wall to which is composed in part of its figure. Everywhere 
the attitude of the animal is most life-like, but the mood and 
spirit are depicted in a very artistic manner. 

We present a series of cuts to illustrate the point. We have 
taken the panther as the specimen best calculated to represent 





*The Century for May, 1884. 
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it. These effigies have been noticed and their shapes 
and attitudes studied by the author, and the figures are here 
presented from actual surveys. They are not the works of 
imagination, for they are drawn according to actual measure- 
ment. The figures are taken trom widely separated localities, 
but they are given as they were found. 

It should be said that effigies are generally found confined 
to certain localities, some presenting panthers numerously but 
other localities presenting some other animal with the same prom- 
inence. A ruling divinity always presides over a locality. In 
one place it may be the eagle, in another the turtle, in another 
the panther, in another the wild goose, ‘and in still another the 
raccoon or wolf. The attitudes of the animals will be seen, 
not in any single group, but by studying the various groups, as 
all the groups are characterized by the presence of the ruling 
divinity, one group furnishing one attitude and another an- 
other, the whole series giving a history of the Divinity or 
showing how varied his moods were. ‘The figure presented 
on Fig. 74, is an effigy which was discovered by Dr. Lapham, 
at Waukesha, on Bird Hill. It presents the panther in an atti- 
tude which is very common. 
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Fig. 74. Panther at Waukesha — LAPHAM. 


The author has seen effigies of the same kind in many locali- 
ties; one at Great Bend, serving as a guard or part of a village 
wall of defense; others at Madison forming portions of a long 
line of effigies, which surmounts an elevated ridge near the 
cemetery; another, having the same attitude, is a member of a 
group which abound with panthers, situated near Beloit. This 
attitude is the one which may be regarded as expressive of 
strength, and it is often accordingly seen in connection with the 
works of defense, as it is appropriate for such works. 

t A second attitude is given 

; by figure 75. This is alsoa 

common. attitude, There are 

several localities where the same 

figure has been seen by the au- 

thor, and Dr. Lapham has men- 

tioned still other places. One 

egy such panther formerly existed at 

A Pp i> Kilbourne City, on the Wiscon- 
sin river. The body of the effigy has been destroyed in the 
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grading of the street, and the tail is all that is left at the present 
time. Another figure similar to it, formerly existed at Burling- 
ton, on the Fox river.* This has been destroyed. The attitude 
is expressive and one that is natural to the panther, the lion- 
like disposition being very manifest init. The figure is one of 
a group seen at Ripley Lake. Here, as in all other cases, when 
seen in this attitude the animal is placed on an eminence and evi- 
dently was intended as an outlook; the animal, from his position 
on the summit of the bluff overlooking the lake, suggesting this 
idea. The third attitude is one where two panthers are seen 
in apparent conflict. These effigies were discovered on the 
banks of Ripley Lake. Fig. 76. The significance of the at- 
titudes will be understood from the figures. Two others 
resembling them 
may be _— seen 


on the banks of 
Green Lake. 
There are pan- 


thers in conflict 
among a group near Beloit, 
but the animals in this group 
are pictured as parallel with 
one another, thrusting their 
claws into each other’s bodies. 
mThe heads and tails are 
“thrown out, but the hind legs 
Fig. No. 76, Panthers in conflict at Rip- drawn acer together. A fourth 
ley Lake. attitude is one represented in 
Fig. 77. Here the male panther is in the attitude of tri- 
umph.. The female contrasts with the male, both, however, 
having shapes which are very natural and expressive. This is 
the figure which has been visited by so many of the attendants 
upon the Monona Lake Assembly, as it is on ground belonging 
to Mr. Griffith, not far from the Lake Side. 

The attitudes of the animals are unique, and express much 
as to the mocds of the creatures pictured. 

A fifth attitude of the panther (see Fig. 78) is the one which has 
been referred to above. It represents the animal as in the act of 
running, and the connection of the effigy with a game drive 
would indicate that the intent was to represent the panther as in 
a chase after game. This effigy was discovered by the author 
on the west bank of Lake ocean It forms one of a very 
interesting series of effigies, am ong which is the tortoise, another 
panther, and several other animals. A similar effigy to this has 
been seen by the author near New Lisbon, on the banks of a 
small stream, and not far from the site of an Indian dance ground. 











*See Lapham’s Antiquities, Plate 000. 
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It is attended with a peculiar group of mounds, which to the 
author seemed like a trap forensnaring game. ‘The attitude of 
the animal is here varied, in that it was expressive of a certainty 
of its victim, whereas in the other case the attitude was express- 
ive of great haste, and a determination to overtake the object 
of pursuit. The animal in both cases is represented as running 
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Fig. 77. 


rapidly, every part of the effigy giving force to this idea. A 
sixth atritude of | the panther is that som by Fig. 80. We will 
not undertake to interpret the purpose or significance of the 
effigy. It is an attitude which is natural to the animal, and one 
which is not uncommon in the effigies. The figure was taken 
from a plate drawn by Dr. Lapham, Another figure similar to 
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this has been furnished by the 
same author, but the animal is 
therein watching a mound where 
was a cache of grain, indicating 
that the purpose was to repre- 
sent the animal as guarding the 
stores of grain which had been 
hidden away by the native build- 
ers. Another attitude of the 
panther may be seen in Fig. 70. 
Here the panther is at rest. 
This effigy contrasts with the 
other figures, and yet it compares 
with the animals surrounding it, 
as the effigies in this group are, 
as we have stated, all in a peace- 
ful mood, their very attitude ex- 
pressing rest. We have been 
particular in describing the atti- 
tudes of the panther, because 
this animal is always very prom- 
inent amongthe mounds. There 
are localities, to be sure, where 
the effigies are more numerous 
than in others, but the effigy 
seems to have been a prevailing 
one throughout the whole state. 
The panther is very prominent 
in the vicinity of the four lakes, 
and it will be noticed that most 
of these specimens have been 
taken from this region. The 
seventh attitude is shown which 
is here presented in Fig. 79, and 
which is seen to be in an entirely 
different attitude. This figure 
was discovered by the author 
near the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, at Great Bend. The pur- 
pose of the effigy was, evi- 
dently, to protect the grain 
which had been deposited in the 
pit or caches near its head, the 
superstition of the builders hav- 
ing given to the animal figure a 
charm which made it powerful 
as a protector, as well as an ob- 
ject of fear and adoration as a 
divinity. 
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There is one point to which 
we would call attention in this 
connection — the office which 
was served by the attitude. 
Each effigy seems to have had 
an office, which the attitude of 
the animal expressed,the shape 
or attitude in which the animal 
was represented correspond- 
ing to the office. That there 
should be a double purpose in 
the attitude is not a mere mat- 
ter of fancy with the author, for 
there are too many indications 
of it in theeffigies. It appears 
that the builders of the effigies 
exercised their skill in depict- 
ing the various moods which 
they had come to recognize as 
peculiar to this animal, but 
they associated these moods 
with the character of their 
divinities, so as to make them 
expressive. Every totem which 
they erected had its natural at- 
titude and its supernatural sig- 
nificance, the attitude repre- 
senting the mood of the animal, 
but the office served by the 
effigies representing the super- 
natural power of the divinity. 
One illustration of this is here 
given. The buffalo is an animal 
which is commonly represent- 
ed as feeding. The effigies of 
the buffalo are frequently 
found in meadows or in bot- 
tom lands, the attitude and 
the locality both being expres- 
sive of the grazing habits of 
the creature. There is one 
place, however, where the buf- 
falo is presented in an attitude 
which is far from peaceful, ev- 
ery part of the animal being 
made expressive of a belliger- 
ent state. In the midst of the 
effigy, wherever the limbs and 
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tail would leave a vacant space, there were placed the caches,° 
in which the stores of grain were hidden. The object of the 
effigy seems to have been to represent the animal as ready to 
hook and drive off any one who might approach the caches, the 
position of the head and tail and legs all giving the same idea. 

That storing of the grain in 
such an effigy as that gives the 
idea that the animal could pro- 
tect may to us seem childish, but 
to the primitive people it was a 
powerful protector. Fear was 
the prevailing emotion and what- 
ever might arise, a superstitious 
fear would serve as a guard and 
protector. The buffalo repre- 
sented as guarding the caches 
of grain referred to above is 
situated at Lake Wingra,; not 
far from the site of an ancient 
village between this bay and a 
ridge where were the burial 
mounds which belong to the 
ridge. The place where the ef- 
figy was built was surrounded 
by long lines of burial mounds 
— and by various effigies and 

7e™ Seu. straight ridges, but the figure 
itself is isolated. It is an inter- 
esting effigy, both because of its peculiar shape, and because the 
doubie significance of the attitude of the animal is perceptible . 
in it. The effigy represents one particular move of the buffalo 
when engaged, and is very expressive of danger, but the office 
work of the effigy is exhibited by the caches hidden away 
more than by the attitude itself. : 

III. A third peculiarity of the attitudes of the animals is 
their usefulness. It appears that the animal effigies are some- 
times strangely distorted, the skill of the builders having been 
exercised in making the distortion expressive and at the same 
time useful. There are many animal effigies which have this 
peculiarity. Panthers are represented in effigy, but their bodies 
are unnaturally prolonged. Birds are represented in life-like 
Shapes, but their wings are distorted, drawn out to a great 
length. Turtles are presented in their natural shape, but their 
tails are prodigiously lengthened. These distortions give rise 
to the idea that these effigies were designed for use. The imita- 
tions of nature could never lead to any such result. Great skill 
is exhibited in making the distortions expressive of the animal, 
but the skill was also exercised in making the effigy serve a pur- 
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pose. We present a figure to illustrate this 
point. It is the figure of a group which was 
found by W. H. Canfield, at Honey Creek,” sit- 
uated in a valley beneath high bluffs and near 
a break or pass through the bluffs. It was 
evidently a game drive, as the location and the 
relative position of the mounds give every in- 
dication that such was the purpose intended. 
The distortion of the effigies will be seen from 
the figures which are here given. The first spec- 
imen is a panther distorted so as to make it 
useful in a game drive. 

The group was attended by the effigy of a 
moose, and it is probable that the locality was 
used for a game drive for a moose. The ar- 
rangement of the mounds indicates considerable 
skill in constructing traps for game. The ar- 
rangement is such that the animals would be 
crowded in narrow openings and the hunters 
standing upon the top of the mounds might 
shoot into them and carry great slaughter into 
the herd. Several such game drives have been 
described by Mr. Canfield. The same feature 
was noticed in the group on Lake Koshkonong. 
The panther, whose effigy has been presented 
in Fig. 78, has a tail 350 feet long. Itis situated 
in a low place in the line of the bluff, and is 
attended with a long tapering ridge or mound 
which runs parallel with it, the two forming 

a drive or runway for the animals 
which might be driven across the 
bluff toward the lake. A similar 
game drive containing effigies 
with distorted or unusually pro- 
longed bodies and tails, has been 
seen by Dr. Lapham, at Great 
Bend.t Here the effigies are 

anthers and turtles combined. 

here is but one tapering mound 
in the group. The game drive 
was here formed mainly by the 
effigies, the distortions of the an- 
imal figures having been such 
that they served the purpose of 
walls or long ridges. There are 


a, ‘other purposes that distorted 


“Sap figures may be supposed to have 


Game drives containing qj,. Served, but here the use is plain. 
torted effigies of panthers near Honey These distortions of the effigies 


are interesting, as they prove not 








*See Lapham’s Antiquities, XLVII. 


t See Lapham’s Antiquities. Plate XVIII. 
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only that a subtle significance was given to the animal figures, 
but what practical utility was an object inerecting. As an evi- 
dence of the usefulness of these ridges as a game drive or as a 
screen against the attack of animals, we give an incident which 
-oasentin, to an early settler. A Mr. Meggs, living at Arena, on 
the Wisconsin river, was out with his gun one morning when 
he came upon a bear.- The result was that he was thrown into 
a panic and fled to the first place of refuge. Fortunately there 
was one of these artificial ridges near by. Hiding behind this, 
his trepidation gradually wore otf and as the bear came near 
he actually shot and killed it. The use of the effigies for game 
drives is enhanced by the distortion. It makes the effigies longer 
so that they serve the same purposes as long mounds or ridges. 
It seems strange that the mound builders should have resorted 
to. this expedient, but they evidently had a superstition that their 
animal divinities would aid them in shooting game or would pro- 
tect them from the attacks of animals while they were hunting 
them. There was a combination however, of a mechanical con- 
trivance with a superstition or charm, and their safety was 
owing as much, no doubt, to the contrivance as to the super- 
natural power. , 

The distortion of animal figures was not used solely for 
the purposes of the hunter. There are many effigies which 
seem to have served the purpose of detense as well as those of 
the chase. Probably there was a combination of hunting ani- 
mals and defending villages as well as fencing garden beds and 
places of cu!tivation, for there were many effigies where all of 
these purposes could be served. _We find distorted images of 
panthers in game drives, but we find also huge images of pan- 
thers surrounding village jnclosures, the sides of the panther 
forming a wall of defense. In other localities we find the eagle, 
similarly situated, the different attitudes of the eagle having 
different offices; one shape appears as a guard to a village, an- 
other appears to have been used as a screen for hunters, still 
another served as a fence or guard to protect the fields, and 
still another as a guard to the burying places. The distor- 
tions of the eagle are as numerous as that of the panther. We 
give illustrations of this point. 

There is a region where the eagle abounds in effigy and 
serves a more prominent place than any other effigy. his is 
on the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda. Here the author has 
discovered game drives, with the eagle unnaturally distorted as 
the essential part of the group. In the same vicinity there is a 
village site, the inclosure being surrounded by eagle effigies, 
each effigy, however, having its natural shape. In the same 
vicinity, burial mounds are guarded also by the eagle. _Illus- 
trations of this point are given, taken from a locality which 
has been visited by H. M. Canfield, who surveyed the 
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mounds at an early day before the effigies were destroyed. 
That the office of the eagle 
was that of a guard in game 
drives, as a defense to vil- 
lage inclosures, and as a wall 
to protect the passes in 
bluffs, may be seen from the 
specimens of distorted effi- 
gies. The wing of the eagle 
is distorted, sometimes un- 
naturally represented. We 
have referred to this in one 
case before. In the group 
of effigies at Mills’ Woods, 
we noticed that the turtle- 
effigies were placed as look- 
outs, that being their usual 
office. We noticed that the 
wings of the eagle stretched 
from one group of turtles to 
another, they having been 
unnaturally prolonged in 
order to make them extend 
the whole distance, the ob- 
ject of the extended wing 
having been to furnish a 
single unbroken wall of de- 
fense across the whole face 
of the bluff, other bird effi- 
gies in front of the eagle 
having only partially served 
the same purpose. There 
are many other places 
where bird effigies are seen 
in distorted attitudes, the 
wing being unusually pro- 
longed. One such effigy has 
been seen by the author on 
the east bank of Lake Kosh- 
konong. Here the bird effigy 
is attended with a long line 
of burial mounds, but the 
bird is situated between the 
burial mounds and the lake 
shore, the wings extending 
in front of the tumuli 
throughout the whole length 
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of the ridge. The length of the wings is here some 250 feet, 
one wing being nearly twice as long as the other. A similar 
bird effigy, with wings extended 1,000 feet, has been seen by 
the author on the banks of a small stream near Muscoda, the 
intent of the builders evidently having been to make the wings 
a substitute for a wall. Eagle effigies are not always distorted 
when used for defense, for at times three or four eagles will be 
placed in a line with the wings extending from one to another. 
The office of the eagle is, however, generally one of defense and 
the position of the effigy as well as the distortions of the wings 
frequently shows this purpose. Illustrations of this are given 
in the following figures. 
In one locality the wings of birds form a barrier along the edge 
ofa mal, 8 ands are so placed that they serve as a guard to the hill 
4: . and as a guard to the pass up the 
bluff, which intervenes between 
them. This group has been describ- 
ed by W. H. Canfield. Fig. 83. It is 
situated at Honey Creek Mills, on 
the edge of Sauk Prairie. Dr. 
Lapham says, “On the east side 
of the creek commences a series of 
earth works of a very interesing 
character. The principal figure in 
the form is a bird, with a forked 
tail. They are onthe margin of a 
beautiful level plain, a part of the 
great plain or prairie, called Prairie 
du Sauk. Several excavations 
made in building the dam have de- 
stroyed several ofthe works. The 
illustration of the group is here- 
with given. 
It will be noticed that the eagles 
« have their heads in opposite direc- 
tions, but always toward the point 
& of approach. One of them is placed 
‘se On the bank of the stream and 
* guards the bluff in that direction. 
Another is placed near a break in 
the bluff and guards the pass at that 
point. Still another overlooks the 
pass and protects the bluff on that 
side. A fourth, which is the largest 
of the group, has its wings ex- 
tending to a great length along 
the brow of the bluff, and pre- 
vents approach from that side. 


Eagle effigy at Honey Creek Mills. 
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Fig. 84. 


Other effigies were 
also arranged 
along the bluff be- 
yond. There is no 
doubt that the in- 
tent of the group 
was to protect the 
village from ap- 
proach by way of 
the stream. The 
immense size of 
the effigies indicate 
this as well as the 
situation. 

In the vicinity of 
Muscoda there is a 
group of eagles, 
the most of them, 
however, having 
their wings par- 
tially expanded. 
They surround an 
inclosure which 
evidently was once 
used as a village 
site. On one side 
of the inclosure the 
effigies are placed 
with their wings 
parallel, forming a 
fragmentary and 
uneven line or wall. 
On the other side 
the eagles have 
their heads and 
bodies ina line, the 
wings forming the 
wall. No other 
effigy than the 
eagle is seen near 
the inclosure. 
There are a few 
long, straight 
mounds, which 
serve to protect the 
village. 

The eagle is the 
effigy which guards 
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the place. The approach 
to the village is also 
guarded by eagles, for the 
banks of a stream which 
heads near the village site 
has eagles stretched along 
nearly its whole length un- 
til an extensive marsh is 
reached. These eagles, 
which guard the approach 
along the stream, are, how- 
ever, built with their wings 
extended. One of them has 
wings nearly a thousand 
feet long. 

Another place where 
eagles have been noticed 
having the purpose of de- 
fense is at the foot of the 
dells of the Wisconsin 
river. Here the writer, 
in Company with Professor 
F. W. Putman and J. Kim- 
ball, discovered three eagle 
effigies, a figure of which is 
given. The eagles were 
stretched along at right 
angles on the bluff of the 
river, itself forming a wall 
between the river anda swail 
and guarding the bluff from 
approach. Within this wall 
the ground seemed to be 
broken as if there had been 
garden beds or corn fields. 
Possibly the effigies were 
designed as a fence to pro- 
tect the corn fields. This 
was on the farm of Mr. 
Eaton. There were other 
mounds about a half mile 
north of the line, but they 
had been obliterated and 
could not be surveyed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAMEL AND ELEPHANT MOUNDS AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


While prosecuting archeological researches in Vernon and 
Crawford counties, Wisconsin, lately, my attention was especially 
called to that part of your article on “ Effigy Mounds, published 
in Vol. 9, of the Wisconsin Historical Society Collection, which 
treats of certain earthworks of that class, situated in Campbell’s 
Coolie, not far from Prairie du Chien. The style in which your 
informant, Dr. Phene, treated them naturally created a curiosity 
which only actual examination could satisfy. I therefore visited 
this locality and made an instrumental survey of the best pre- 
served of these remains — two so-called elephants. This place 
is two miles north of the center of Prairie du Chien and two 
and one-half miles east of the Mississippi river. There are 
three groups of effigies in the coolie proper; one at the mouth, 
one about one-quarter mile from Dousman’s house (surveyed) and 
one near the spring, one-half mile off. I found the elephants to 
be the only figures with perfect outlines. In connection with them 
were one cross, three birds and twelve other mounds and em- 
bankments, but not worth surveying. 

A camel at Campbell’s Coolie might be somewhere on the 
surrounding bluff, for I do not believe that these “ elephants ” 
were the effigies Dr. Phene saw, but I rather think the “ camel” 
was in some other coolie, as 
no one at Campbell’s knew 
of any person having been 
there to see the groups I 
have just described. There 
are some mounds and em- 
A: bankments on the bluffs, 

wel PS mp but I could not find or hear 

Tip of back tebottom of feet — 46. - of any effigy with them. 

ee Ee People living a few miles 

Fig. 1. further up, however, said 

, that visitors in carriages had 

been seen one time in their neighborhood looking for such 

things. Nearly one mile west of these “elephants” is another 
ruined one, in a field near the Catholic burial ground. 

It occurred to me that perhaps you might think drawings of 
. these “elephants,” plotted from my field-notes, worthy of the 
attention of your readers, and I therefore send you three dia- 
grams herewith. Two are large scale plans (1 : 400) of the ani- 
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mal figures separately, the third 
Longatt dangers lore is a little outline map, one-fifth 
Hetnigtofeedydmeund 22. | the scale of the others (or, 


1:2,000), showing the two 

YY ‘ creatures in their relative posi- 

/ j/ yy tions to each other, and to the 
Y/ : 4 slope of the contiguous hill. 

F These pictured outlines may 

ne be considered, I think, in the 

ka light of a trustworthy contribu- 


tion to the material needed in 


y 














the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the co-existence of 
man and mammoth in this \ 
northwestern region; at any | pT 
rate they are interesting sub- }}/) Wii" WAS \\ 
jects for speculation. HET \ \\ 

' In ay farther travels I an NN 
may meet with more such M8 ye N 
puzzles in antediluvian (?) . 
zoology, in which case, if 
you desire, I will briefly no- 
tify you of the facts. 


LANSING, Iowa, May 31, 1884. T. H. Lewis. 














[STONE SNAKES IN MINNESOTA. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


1 send you an extract from a private letter from L. N. Tower, 
a gentleman in the employ of the Chicago and Northwestern 
R. R. at Tracy, Minn., who, at my request, visited the locality 
and made measurements, etc. : 

“ There is a snake on top of Medicine Butte (near Pierre, Dak.,) 
formed of stones about the size of a man’s head. They are laid 
in two rows (varying in width apart to forma proper shape) from 
one to six feet, the whole being three hundred and fifty feet long. 
There are stones at the tail to represent rattles. They have 
been rudely carved. The eyes are two large red bowlders. 
Along the whole length, in the center of the snake, is a path 
where no grass was allowed to grow until last season. The 
Indians (Sioux) have now abandoned the Butte as a place of 
worship. There is about seventy or eighty acres of good land 
on the top of the Butte and most of it is covered with circles of 
stones that mark the graves of former chiefs.” 

CincINNaTI, Aug., 1884. E. A. ALLEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HIEROGLYPHICS vs. PHONETICS. 


It is singular how Antiquity becomes mingled with modern 
methods of life. History repeating itself. China is the battle 
field. The missionaries are now contending over a question 
which was settled in Egypt 3,000 years ago. The Hieroglyph- 
ics of China are the representatives of the old and decaying civ- 
ilizations of that empire. The new and modern culture is 
represented by a Phonetic alphabet. The question is whether 
the missionaries shall retain the Hieroglyphics or substitute a 
Phonetic alphabet for them. A pamphlet received from Rev. 
H. Brown, D. D., contains the following sentiment: ‘ The Hiero- 
glyphics of Assyria, Babylon and Egypt sunk to oblivion in 
their contest with an alphabet popularizing the literature that 
had been hidden in mouldy temples and in the caskets of a priv- 
ileged class. There was, no doubt, just as much opposition then 
to opening the mysteries of literature, science and religion to 
the common people, through an easily acquired and rapidly 


written phonetic system, as there now is to the printing of Jap- 
anese scriptures and other oe works in the native phonetic 


character — the “ women and children’s ” writing, as it is con- 
temptuously called. But the hieroglyphics went down never to 
come up again, except as curiosities for learned antiquarians to 
decipher. So will it be with the hieroglyphics of China, ven- 
erable and wonderful as they are, challenging universal admira- 
tion, and presenting the most remarkable example of ingenuity, 
literary toil and patience that the world has ever seen. But no 
‘scheme of picture writing can co-exist with modern civilization. 
The masses can never be chained down to a system that re- 
quires eight or ten years to obtain even a partial knowledge 
of the characters necessary for ordinary reading.” 





INSTRUCTIONS ON MOUND EXPLORING. 


Dr. Charles Rau has sent us a printed copy of the paper 
which he read at the last session of the National Academy at 
Washington, in which instructions are given on mound explor- 
ing with a special reference to the points which should be 
observed. We notice that the preservation of the monument 
occupies a prominent place in the instructions. The importance 
‘of making careful surveys of the works is dwelt upon. The 
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collecting of relics seems to be a subordinate matter. This puts 
the subject in the right light. We are glad to know that the 
cane pa is to be issued as a circular by the Smithsonian, and 

ope that it may be so thoroughly read that its instructions will 
be heeded. 





From May 23d, to May 30th, the Congrés Archéologique de 
France, held its fifty-first session in the department of the 
Ariége. The centers of excursions were Pamiers, Foix, and 
Saint-Girons. The programme embraced the archéology of 
all periods, from the prehistoric period to the Renaissance; 
also including religious, civil and military architecture. Philol- 
ogy was insisted on in the study of the different idioms and dia- 
lects, and in the Etymology of local names, in this section 
Ethnology also finds its place. 

In June, a Congrés Géographique was also held in Toulouse, 
one section of which was devoted to Spanish and Pyrenean Geog- 
raphy and Ethnology. We hope much from the labors of these 
two meetings, especially as the department of the Ariége is the 
least known district of the French Pryenees. 

The last number of the Boletin of the Royal Academy of 
History of Madrid, contains a most interesting article by Rev. 
P. F. Fita, on the Roman inscriptions in the diocese of Barbas- 
tro, in Aragon, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. Several 
of these inscriptions are new or from stones or monuments only 
lately discovered. They were many of them erected by heirs 
(h(eres) ex t(estamento), and seem to give evidence of the very 
early existence of the actual “ derecho consuetudinario ” of Up- 
per Aragon, according to which (as in the South Slavonic tribes 
cf. Early Law and Custom, by Sir H. P. Maine, 1883, p. 245. 
seq.) the heir could be chosen from any member of the house- 
community, son or daughter, uncle or aunt, or even one merely 
adopted into it (cf. Derecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, 
por Joaquin Costa Madrid, 1880). Among the Basques the 
rule of absolute primogeniture whether female or male seems to 
have prevailed, at least in later times. The attention of Ameri- 
can readers may be called to the “‘ Memoria historica, politica 
y economica de la Provincia de Misiones de Indios Guaranis,” 


now being printed for the first time in this monthly Bolezn. * 
W. W. 
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Tue American Society of France at its meeting of February 
18, discussed the interesting question of the most ancient dates 
in the history of South America. 

M. Castaing, who had undertaken the study of this question, 
began by observing that South America, having scarcely known 
and not having practiced any kind of writing, it is from tradi- 
tion only that we can seek for information on its history. This 
tradition was collected in the early years of the Spanish con- 
quest, during the XVIth century; but certainly comparing it 
with the chronology of Mexico, this fact constitutes no inferior- 
ity, since the monuments of the latter country, both pictured 
and written, date scarcely higher. Nevertheless, M. Castaing 
has not thought fit to employ the affirmative method habitual 
with the Mexicanists; he will not present a complete chronology 
like that which classical studies have enabled scholars to estab- 
lish for the antiquity of the old continent; but he asks the 
Society to follow him in his researches according to the retrospec- 
tive method. 





NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 


NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, 


THE PAINTING OF STATUES.—The question, ‘‘ Shall we Paint our Statues ?’’ is under 
discussion among antiquarians in Germany. George Treu has written a brochure with 
this title in which he sums up the answer of the past to the question as follows: ‘“Itisa 
proved fact that all antiquity, including the Graeoo-Roman epoch, and the Middle 
Ages, as a general rule, painted and enlivened their statuary, if not of bronze, with 
colors; and that polychromy was first banished from the plastic arts through an 
archeological misunderstanding in the Renaissance period.”” G. Semper wrote some 
years ago: ‘‘It is extremely difficult to convince people that the ancients could have 
covered so noble a material as their white marble with colors. But apart from the 
oldest monuments of wood and clay, the most of the Greek temples, and all of the 
oldest, consisted of a gray limestone, or of porous stone, and were covered witha 
stucco before the surface was painted. White marble was chosen afterwards, and 
only then where it was close at hand, or later in buildings of extraordinary splendor, 
po | then especially for the following reasons: 1. Because, on account of its hardness 
and fineness it was capable of more exquisite working. 2. Because it made stucco 
superfluous. The last layer of all antique stucco-surface consisted of a fine marble 
dust, which appears to have been necessary for the encaustic painting. But to mar- 
ble temples painting could be applied at once, and the colors were more brilliant and 
more lasting. This is the reason why few traces of ancient painting remain upon 
temples which were covered with stucco, while at Athens and in all marble monu- 
ments the colors, still adhere. 3. Because a great value was placed upon the cost- 
liness of the material. The unseen substance must correspond to the external 
splendor. 

«If one would convince himself how unsightly and offensive a marble stricture be- 
comes when bare in a southern clime, he has only to view the Cathedral of Milan, 
whose whiteness the sun renders blinding, the shade icy cold. The golden crust of 
Greek monuments is lacking. This crust is usually regarded as the result of time, 
but it is nothing else than the residue of ancient painting. As regards sculpture, 
wherever it formed a part of the architectural structure it could not remain colorless 
where all else glittered with colors. And soit is found. With isolated statues, the 
case was different. But here, too, the surroundings were taken into account. Under 
the open air, in the midst of green leaves and grassy lawns, pure white was an ad- 
vantage. But the tendency towards color may Be seen from the number of bronze 
and gilded statues which were scattered everywhere.” 

In order that more exact knowledge of the coloring of statues among the ancients 
may prevail, the Archzeological Society of Athens will soon publish some thirty col- 
ored facsimilies of the sculptures recently recovered upon which the traces of painting 
are most vivid. . 


THE PAPYRI FROM THE FAyuM.— These Papyri, of which some account was given 
in the second number of the ANTIQUARIAN of this year, continue to be unrolled at Vi- 
enna with success, and with continual additions of importantt documents. In the de- 
partment of Greek, the announcement is made that the remains of a papyrus roll 
contain a hitherto unknown polemic speech against Isocrates, written in the finest 
Alexandrian calligraphy. Another piece is added to that already discovered of the 
history of Thucydides, containing scholia also, and some notable readings. The Ist, 
2d, 4th, 8th, 11thand 17th book of the Iliad, and a paraphrase of the 4th book are repre- 
sented, though the extent of each is not great. Fragments of an esthetic treatise of 
the 2d century, A. D., and a whole philosophical dissertation in the style of Aristotle, 
fragments from the trimeters of a dramatic writer, patristic works, one of the oldest 
Christian Manuscript works, fragments from the Oldand New Testament, Genesis, 
Isaiah, the Psalms, the Evangelists (4th to the 6th century), numerous documents of 
value for chronology, giving dates according to the Macedonian and Egyptian meth- 
ods, etc., are mentioned in the list. Of Latin papyri about ten only have thus far 
been found, but some three hundred Sassanid-Persian are enumerated, some on papy- 
Tus, some on parchment, some on leather. The Arabian papyri mount up to one 
thousand, among which, twenty-five documents have the original lead seals attached. 


CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS.— Professor Sayce writes to the Berlin Philolog. Wochen- 
cchrift that in addition to the forty-four Cypriote inscriptions which he ve at 


Abydos, he also found one at Thebes, in one of the graves in the Valley of the ings. 
The most of these inscriptions, as was to be expected, consist of proper names only; 
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but one reads, ‘‘ Aristocles, the Selaminian, made me;’’ another, “‘SoFes, the son of 
TimoFanax, an Achzan.” In the last, the word Achzean has the F before the last 
syllable, thus supplying for the first time, what Curtius had doubted, an instance of 
the digamma in this word, corresponding to the V of the Latin Achevus. Anothér 
roper name has the form Keramuus. rof. Sayce mentions a form of the 3d sing. 
impf. of the verb “‘to be,” as occurring also in Arcadian, thus bringing additional 
roof of the connection of the two dialects. The same form, however, is far more 
requent in Doric. 


DiscovERIES 1N Ecypr — M. Maspero, during his official Nile trip this year, dis- 
covered an entire necropolis at Khemnis or Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, whose tombs 
had never been opened. So far it appears to belongto the Greek period, and the 
sepulchres are great family vaults, rather than isolated tombs. Five which were 
opened under Maspero’s supervision contained 120 mummies. He thinks that the 
cemetery must contain 5,000 or 6,000 mummies all told. Perhaps the main interest 
attaching to the discovery is the fact that it is in tombs of this period that papyri 
containing fragments of Greek writers are found, and as this town was a favorite re- 
sort of Greek settlers, hopes are entertained that something of value may come to 
light. 

eat Sakkarah an inviolate tomb of the time of Pepi I., of the VI Dynasty, was 
found to contain three sarcophagi, of which two were of wood and one of limestone. 
The last was covered inside and externally with paintings, and with religious texts 
written in a fine hieratic hand. 

Mr. Petrie has discovered that the necropolis of the city of San was without the 
walls, not within as Mariette supposed from some graves he found when excavating 
there some years ago. Most of the tombs have been rifled. In the vicinity of the 

‘aanenes-well of the great temple, which was eighty feet in thickness, Petrie has 
lighted upon a small Graeco-Roman chapel containing some tablets in which Ptolemy 
Philadelp us and Arsinoe are represented in the act of adoration to Khem, Horus 
and Buto. 

Mr. Petrie’s soberness of judgment is so great that the following account from his 
own pen may be relied upon: ‘In the course of the excavations at San (Zoan-Tanis) 
‘there have been disclosed several portions of a red granite colossal statue of Rame- 
ses II, which, when whole, must have been the largest statue known. It appears to 
have been a standing figure of the usual type, crowned with the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and supported up the back bya pilaster. Judging from the dimensions of 
the various parts, such as the ear and the instep, and comparing the proportionate 
size of the cartouches (which are three feet wide), with those en on other 
statues, this colossus must have been 98 feet high, from foot to crown. 
‘Together with its pedestal, which we can scarcely doubt was in one piece with it, 
it would altogether be about 115 feet high. The great toe measures eighteen inches 
across. That it was a monolith is almost certain from the fact that all the largest 
statues are without any joint; nor does this seem incredible, since there are obelisks 
nearly as “A But this may claim to have been the tallest and heaviest statue that we 
know of, as the figure alone would weigh 700 tons, to which the accessories would add 
as muchagain. A total weight of 1,200 tons is most likely under, rather than over, 
the actual sum. The statue has been cut into building blocks by Sheshank ILI, 
and used in the construction of the great pylon; hence only small pieces of a few tons 
each are now to be seen.” 


DISCOVERY OF PITHOM—R. S. Poole writes to The Academy that Dr.’ Brugsch 
hasan article in the Deutsche Revue, in which he fully accepts the discovery of Pithom 
by M. Naville, with its important result in determining a position in the route of the 

xodus. ‘He does so with his usual frankness, little caring for the modification of 
his own views, and rejoicing in the success of his eminent p— “aang The question 
vd oe jhas thus finally passed from the domain of controversy into that of estab- 
is ; 


Epic CycLt — D. B. Monro, the Homeric scholar, and Provost of Oriel College, Ox- 
‘ford, has anacutely argued paper inthe Yournal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. iv. No. 2, 
«‘On the mes, oer of us’ Abstract of the Epic Cycle Contained in the Codex Ve- 
enetus of the Iliad,” in which he sums up his results as follows: “ In the earlier per- 
iods of Greek learning —from Plato and Aristotle to Aristarchus and his followers — 
there is no trace of the ‘Epic Cycle,’ or of any similar poetical compilation. The word 
KYKLOS occurs as the name of a particular kind of short poem, and also in the title 
of a prose work containing a comprehensive survey or abridgment of mythical his- 
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tory. The adjective KYKLIKOS has the general sense of ‘conventional,’ and is 
also used as the name (or nickname) of an Alexandrine school of poetry. The scriptor 
— of Horace is one of this school, which has nothing whatever to do with 
the early post-Homeric poets, called ‘Cyclic’ in our histories of Greek literature.” 
At the May meeting of the Hellenic Society, Mr. Munro read another rin con- 
tinuation, on the Epic Cycle, giving a summary of the Aethiopis and Iliou-Persis of 
Arctinus, and of the Little Iliad, and showing how they carried on the story of the 
Iliad with interesting deviations, and additions of distinctly post-Homeric character. 


THE Archeological Museum at Cambridge, England, was officially opened to the 
public on the 6th of May. Cambri is the only British university in which 
classical archzology has obtained a fixed place in the scheme of classical teachi 
and much of the impulse towards the ring of the casts and the foundation of this 
new museum has been due to the enthusiasm and keen artistic insight of Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, a former native of New York and student at Columbia College, who has 
been lecturing for some years at Cambridge upon archzology with remarkable suc- 
cess, and has recently been appointed director of the Fitzwilliam Museum to succeed 
Prof. Sidney Colvin, who has gone to the British Museum, Dr, Waldstein will also 
have charge of the collection of casts in the new museum. The building comprises a 
large lecture room, a library, apartments of the curator, and rooms for the callection 
of casts and the local collection of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, _On the occa- 
sion of the opening, Prof. Michaelis, of Strassburg, wrote to Dr, Waldstein in 
as follows: ‘In Germany, since the days of the venerable Welcker, we are fully 
aware that such a museum (as yours) is as neces a supplement to archzologi 
lectures as a laboratory is to lectures on physics or chemistry, or as an hospital is to 
oral instruction of medical students. I have little doubt that your example will soon 
be followed by the sister universities in your country, and that your museum of casts 
will in future days be regarded in Great Britain with a feeling of grateful veneration 
similar to that with which German archeologists regard the museum of the Bonn 
University, founded about sixty years ago, in which many of our living arclizeologists 
have acquired their first personal knowledge of the masterpieces of Greek art.” 


NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
By Pror, JoHN AVERY. 


WHERE Does THE Soma Grow ?—Under this title Professor Roth, of Tubingen, 
communicates to the Yournal of the German Oriental Society some results of a 
search for the home of the plant whose juice formed so important an element in the 
ious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. The Soma, was not, the writer thinks, 
indigenous to India; and since neither the plant nor its expressed juice would suffer 
distant transportation, if we could find it growing anywhere at the present day, that 
= must be led as the home of at least the eastern branch of the Indo- 
uropean family before it settled the plateau of Iran or the valley of the Indus. The 
reason that this clue has not been followed more carefully hitherto is due partly to 
the feeling that the qualities ascribed to the Soma-plant were the product of a religious 
, and that its juice, unlike that of the grape, was never a common beverage; 
and to the danger attendant u exploration in the countrtes north of India. 
About two years since, Dr. Albert Regel, a botanist in the service of the Russian 
ernment, was directed, at the instance of Prof. Roth, to search the regi 
ween the upper waters of the Oxus and the Jaxartes and their confluents, for a 
plant answering to the description of the Soma. If it had ever grown there, the 
chance was of finding it still, since its home was upon high elevations, not easily 
reached, and its destruction for religious uses had long ago ceased. The search was 
carefully made by Dr. Regel, who was stationed about two hundred miles south of 
Tashkend, with the result of assuring him that no plant like the Soma grew thereat 
the present time. He, however, saw reason to believe that farther east; the little - 
known region of the Hindu Kush was far richer in floral treasures, and it is there, if 
anywhere, that we may hope to discover the Soma-plant. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET— We have alr2ady referred in this 
journal to some of the discussions regarding the origin of that one of the old [ndian 
alphabets which was the mother of most of thé systems of writing which have since 
been current in India. A very yseful summary of the different views that have pre- 
vailed, with brief criticisms of each, is furnished by Mr. Cust, in eee of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for July. Ofthe two alphabets, whose ancient forms have been 
preserved for us in inscripticns, the northern one is admittedly of Semetic origin; it 
is in regard to the south-Indian letters that scholars are not in accord. Two princi- 
pal theories have been advanced, each championed by Orientalists of the highest re 
utation. The first one, held by such scholars as Edward Thomas, Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Professor Goldstucker, Professor Lassen and General Cunningham, assumes a 
native origin— either Aryan or Dravidian—of the South-Indian alphabet, though 
some, like Professor Dowson, would admit that the idea of phonetic symbols may 
have come to India from the west. Against this view it is urged that we ought to find 
in India, as in Egypt, inscriptions in the ideographic stage, showing a gradual devel- 
opment of the art, but notrace of such has yet appeared. 

According to the second theory, the Southern alphabet was brought to India from 
the West, though there is no general agreement about the channel through which it 
came. James Prinsep, writing as long ago as 1837, thought that he could trace the 
Sanskrit letters back to the oldest form of Greek. Most scholars, however, who hold 
the second theory go back more immediately to a Semitic source. Prof. Weber be- 
lieves that the Indians borrowed their letters from the Phenicians at about the same 
time that the Greeks did, that is, between the tenth and the eighth centuries B. C. 
Mr. Rhys Davids thinks that letters may have been first brought to Ceylon by Arab 
traders, whence they were transmitted to the continent of India. Dr. Burnell was 
inclined to look to an Aramaic type of Semitic, used in Persia, as the immediate 
source, Dr, Cust favors the idea that the Himyaritic language of southern Arabia 
gave letters toIndia. It can be shown that commerce was carried on between Yemen 
and the Malabar coast at a very early period, providing, thus, an easy channel for 
the transmission of the ancient culture of Arabia. Both Dr. Burnell and Mr. Cust 
have recognized the serious objection to this view, that no Himyaritic inscriptions 
have yet been found so old as those of southern India. Southern Arabia, however, 
has never been so fully explored, and older monuments may yet be discovered. A 
definite settlement of the origin of the oldest Indian alphabet is beset with special 
difficulties, since Hindu history and even legend are utterly silent regarding it. Un- 
less some new light is shed from an unexpected source we must be content to rest 
our opinion upon probabilities, and these are.certainly in favor of a Semitic origin. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL GUEST HOUSE IN ENGLAND.— The last number of Trubner’s 
Record contains a view and description of a building which has béen recently pur- 
chased to serve as a university, a museum, and a place of residence for natives of 
India who desire to enjoy temporarily the benefits of western civilization — especi- 
ally for those who belong to, or are preparing for some branch of government service 
in their native land. The building, which is situated about twenty-four miles from 
London, was originally designed as a retreat for stage actors; but failing in this, it 
has been secured by Dr. Leitner, in co-operation with other gentlemen in England 
and India, for the purpose above described. 

A great obstacle, in the view of natives, to leaving India, is the loss of caste and 
consequent impairment of social influence after their return. To obviate this objec- 
tion, separate parts of the building are assigned to Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhamma- 
dans, where each person can have facilities for cooking and eating, according to the 
rules of his caste. 

Professorships are to be founded, by which not only can Orientals be instructed in 
the science, literature, and art of the west, but Europeans can acquire the living lan- 
guages of the,east. The institution is affiliated with the Panjab University, and 
will conduct its examinations and confer its degrees in Europe. A museum is also 
projected, which shall illustrate the industrial arts, the antiquities, the literature and 
the ethnology not only of the Panjab, but of the whole eastern world. The scheme 
is a noble and far-sighted one, and, if carried out with a zeal commensurate with the 
wisdom of its conception, will be most beneficient in its results. 


THE VEDDAS OF CEYLON.— This people, which is regarded as one of the lowest 
specimens of humanity, has been frequently mentioned by travelers and scholars, but, 
as is often the case with savage tribes, the information has been lacking in precision 
and completeness. The best accounts that we have seen are one by Mr. B. F. Hart- 
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shorne, which first appeared in the Fortnightly Review for March, 1876, and was re- 

inted in the /ndian Antiguary for November, 1879, and a monograph of 143 pages 
C Prof. Virchow, of Berlin, published in 1881, in which he brings together and di- 
gests all the accounts hitherto given of the Veddas, and compares their physical and 
mental qualities with those of their neighbors. 

The Veddas, or Weddas, as weare told the name should be written, occupy the flat 
and heavily wooded districts east of the center of the island, comprising an area about 
ninety miles long by forty wide. Owing to their wandering life, any estimate of 
their numbers must be taken as a guess. Earlier writers put them as high as 8,000, 
but later accounts reduce the number to a few hundreds. They are divided into 
Village and Jungle-Veddas, and these two classes, though undoubtedly belonging to 
the same tribe, have been so differently affected by dissimilar modes of life, that they 
have lost all recognition of kinship and all tribal affection for each other. It is the 
forest clan that has best preserved the distinctive features of the people. 

Their name, which signifies ‘‘archer,” gives a hint of their mode of life. They do 
not construct even the simplest hut, but find shelter from the weather under a rock 
or within a hollow tree. They do not till the soil, though all the other rude tribes of 
India are accustomed at least to jum culture, which consists in felling and burning 
the jungle, and scattering seeds in the ashes. Still, they are not reduced to the hel 
lessness of brutes; for, besides the fruits.of the jungle, their bows are used wit 
much skill to provide them with the flesh of monkeys, deer, wild boars, and even 
elephants. No flesh is eaten without first having been cooked. They drink only 
water, and, though fond of chewing the bark of certain trees, cannot be induced to use 
tobacco. Fire is kindled by the friction of two pieces of wood, and by the use of 
flint and steel. Besides the bow, they are usually equipped with an ax, which, as 
well as the tips of their arrows, is procured by barter from their civilized neighbors. 
There is no tracé of flint or stone implements found among them, though their name 
for ax implies that it was once constructed of stone. 

The Veddas are rather below the medium stature, the tallest adults .examined 
measuring a little more than five feet and the shortest about four feet. ‘Their features 
are said to be decidedly non-Aryan, being characterized by flat noses, thick lips, short 
thumbs, and dark complexions. They are one of the few tribes of mankind who 
never laugh; except in the case of several half-civilized individuals who had been 
specially trained for the purpose, all efforts to excite their risibilities have failed. 

hat they lack in laughter they make up in tears. According to Mr. Hartshorne, 
these people have no ideas of numbers, even the smallest, and do not use their 
fingers for the purpose of counting. They do not practice polygamy or polyandry, as 
do the Singhalese; but marriage is allowed with sisters, except the eldest, and with 
daughters. They show great affection and constancy for their wives. 

Their religious notions are extremely vague and simple. They have no temples, 
priests nor festivals; but believe that the dead become malicious spirits; hence when 
a Vedda dies his - is appeased by an offering of food, which, however, is ulti- 
mately consumed by the mourners. No confident statement can be made regardin 
the race-affinities of the Veddas. They have been classed by different scholars wit 
the Negritos of the South Seas, the Aryans and the Dravidians of India, and with 
an earlier population that is supposed to have overspread the country before the in- 
coming of either of the other races. Prof. Virchow is inclined to the last view. 


We take the following from advanced sheets of the forthcoming report of the 
American Antiquarian Society. 

FreD. W. PUTNAM, Curator of the Peabody Museum of American “Archeol- 
ogy at Cambridge, made a few remarks bearing upon the antiquity of man in Amer- 
ica, based upon objects recently received at the Museum. 

He presented photographs of four blocks of tufa each containing the imprint of a 
human foot. These blocks were cut from a bed of tufa sixteen feet from the surface, 
near the shore of Lake Managua, in Nicaragua, and were obtained by Dr. Earl Flint, 
who has been for several years investigating the archeology of Nicaragua for the 
museum and has forwarded many important collections from the old burial mounds 
and shellheaps of that country. The volcanic materials above the foot-prints probabl 
represent several distinct volcanic eruptions followed by deposits of silt. In one bed, 
apparently of clay and volcanic-ash, six and one-half feet above the foot-prints, many 
fossil leaves were found. Specimens of these are now in the museum and their spe- * 
cific determination is waited for with interest. While there can be no doubt of a great 
antiquity for these foot-prints, only a careful geological examination of the locality and 
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a study of the fossils in the superimposed beds will determine whether that anti- 
qui is to be counted by centuries or by ical time. 

e also exhibited a portion of the right side of a human under-jaw which was 
found by Dr. C. C. Abbott in place in the gravel, fourteen feet from the surface, at 
the railroad cut near the station at Trenton, New Jersey. Ht will be remembered 
that in this same gravel deposit Dr. Abbott has found numerous rudely made imple- 
ments of stone, and that in 1882 he found a human tooth about twelve feet from the 
surface, not far from the spot where, as he states, the fragment of jaw was discovered 
on om 18, 1884. Both the tooth and piece of jaw are in the Peabody Museum, 
and they are much worn as if by attrition in the gravel. That they are as old as the 
gravel deposit itself there seems to be no doubt, whatever age geckogists may assign 
to it, and they were apparently deposited under the same conditions as the mastodon 
tusk which was found several years since not far from where the human remains were 
discovered. , While there is no doubt as to the human origin of the chipped stone 

a which have been found in the Trenton gravel, a discovery to which 
zology is indebted to Dr. Abbott, the fortunate finding of these fragments of the 

human skeleton add to the evidence which Dr. Abbott has obtained in relation to the 

existence of man previous to the formation of the great Trenton gravel deposit. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Annals of Fort Mackinac, by Dwicut H. KEtTon, U. S. Army. Island edition. 


This little volume contains an account of the earliest inhabitants of Mackinoc, the 
Mishiniki, of the early French visitors, of Father Marquette, and the Algonquin village, - 
the annals of the Island from 1534 to 1882, a description of the antiquities including the 
old forts, and a brief collection of the legends still preserved among the native inhab- 
itants. One legend contained in it has interested us. The rabbit’s back is the 
name of a bluff, which when seen from a distance, resembles a sitting rabbit. The 
Pagan Indians were in the habit of offering sacrifices to the spirit which resided in 
the bluff, showing how prevalent the animism was which transformed nature into 
a divinity. The spirit of amimals frequently being supposed to possess rocks, islands 
and hill-tops, the book is a valuable one in many respects, the arrangement, how- 
ever, might be improved. The lists of names of officers and other statistics, would 
have been better if placed at the close of the book, and the legends would have been 
more attractive if more of them had been given. The views prepared are attractive, 
and the contents are instructive. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, III, Fresh Lights from tie Ancient Monuments, by 
A. H. Sayce, M. A. A sketch of the most striking confirmation of the Bible: 
from recent discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Babylonia, Asia Minor. 

Dr. — has given in this little volume, a very valuzble resume of recent discov- 
eries in the east, as he is well prepared to do from his acquaintance with the archzo- 
logy of the region. The volume contains a description of the Cuneiform alphabet, 
| the discovery and interpretation of Bilingual text. The creation]jtablets are 
also described as well as the moabite stone. The Siloam inscription is also given in 
fac-simile. A brief account of the Hittites follows, anda review of Assyrian sculp- 
tures. It is an excellent review of the work which has been done by sothene logists, 
and should be owned by every Oriental scholar. 


Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia, by W. 
RAZER TOLMIE and Geo. M. Dawson, PD. S 


The geological survey of Canada has done good service in collecting the vocabu- 
laries of the English language of British Columbia. The collecting is the joint work 
of Mr. Geo. W. Dawson and Mr. W. F. Tolmie. The tribes represnted are first, 
the Thlinkeet, Haida, and Teshinsian, the Nisknalli, the Chin the Tinneh, the 
Selish, and several others, which we will not mention. ‘The volume is ‘attended 
with maps of the British Columbia, in which the tribes are located, and which are 
colored according to the languages prevalent. 
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The Folk-Lore of Yucatan, by DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. From the Folk-Zore 
apt Part I, Vol. 8. 

nthe Folk-Lore of Yucatan we find what a power is nniversally ascribed to the 
magicians of transforming themselves into beasts. The same, intercourse between 
the stars and heavenly ies and human beings. One of the most celebrated ki 
of the Kiches, of Guatemala, it is said, every seven days descended to the sky, fol. 
lowed the path of the abode of the dead, put on the nature of a serpent, an eagle, 
and again of a tiger, and then became coagulated blood, going through this round 
every seven days. There is a new version also, among the Mayas, as to to the power 
of salt. In this case a woman was in the habit of going to the moon, but the throw- 
ing of salt upon her destroyed the charm. 


Papers Concerning Early Navigation on the Great Lakes, by Wu.11AM HOopGE, 
“*Capt, David Wilkinson,” ‘The Pioneer Steamboat.”’ Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety. 

The = Ne of Wm. Hodge in reference to early navigation, have consider- 
able historical value. The Walk in the Water was the first steamboat on the lakes, 
It was in the habit of starting out with six yoke of oxen, but when it escaped from 
the current of the Niagara River, true to its name, it ran, or rather walked, but a 
few seasons, and gave place to more pretentions vessels. The period covered by the 
narrative is that which elapsed between 1813 and 1837, a very interesting period in 
the history of the Interior. 


Navajo Silversmiths, by Dr. WASHINGTON MATHEWS, U. S. A. 


Dr. Mathews has described the method of work common among the native silver- 
smiths of the west. ‘The one point is noticeable and that is the natura! skill in draw- 
ing and ornamenting exhibited by the natives. As arule he says, they find 

approximate centers with the eye, and engrave all figures by the unaided guidance of 
' this unreliable organ. It illustrates the probable method which is common among 
the natives of prehistoric times. 


Okadaira Shell Mound at Hitachi, being an appendix to Memoir, Vol. I, Part I, 
of the science department. Tokio Daigaku by I. llIIj1ma and C. Sasaki, stu- 
dents of Biology. 


The shell mounds of Japan have been described by Prof. Morse. An appendix to 
Mr. Morse’s pemphlet has been prepared by two Japanese students. The appendix 
has fewer words in the letter press, but more plates and illustrations. e two 
together form a valuable contribution to science. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PINART, ALPH. L., Catalogue de Livres rares et precienieux.—This is the catalogue 
of the explorer’s linguistic, ethnologic and anthropologic library containing 1440 
numbers, among them 975 rare and valuable books on America; it includes the Abbe 
Brasseur’s collection of manuscripts and printed books. The auction sale will take 
place at No, 28 Rue des Bons Enfants, Paris, from Jan. 28 to Febr. 5, 1884. 


BuscuH, Max, D. Med.: die Wotjaken, eine ethnologische Studie. Stuttgart, 1882, 
Cotta publisher, 4to., pp. 185 and two col. plates. Contains interesting legends, 
myths and songs of that Turanian nation. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. Vol. II. from 
Febr. 7, 1882 to May 15, 1883. ashington, 1883, 8vo., 211 pages. Illustrated. 

CurTIs, WILLIAM E., Children of the Sun. Chicago, 1883, pp. 154, 16mo.— 
Describes a visit to the Zuni Indians, New Mexico. , 

FLETCHER, Ros., Tattooing among Civilized People. Washington, D. C., 1883, pp. 
27. Separately printed from the above ‘‘ Transactions.” 


FLETCHER, Ros., Experiments on Serpent Venom, 8vo., pp. 16. Separatel 
printed from Amer. Journ. of the Medical Sciences. ‘ . ‘ 


Von Gizycki, Dr. Georc, Grundzuge der Moral, Leipzig, Friedrich Publisher, 
1883. I2mo., pp. 140. 


SMUCKER, IsAAC, Mound Builders’ Works, near Newark, Ohio, pp. 20, 16mo. 





